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THE CABINET AND IRELAND. 


i is understood that the Cabinet has for several days 
been anxiously considering the very serious question 
raised by the reign of lawlessness in a large part of 
Ireland. Opinions are said to be divided, and it is 
not likely that rumours of so circumstantial a kind are 
wholly wrong. But it is not known what are the pre- 
cise points of difference, or what will be the ultimate 
decision of the Cabinet, if it contrives to exist with- 
out partial disruption. Meanwhile two Cabinet Ministers 
have stated their private opinions on the subject. 
Mr. CoamBertain and Mr. Bricut have spoken at great 
length and with complete freedom at Birmingham, and 
have informed their constituents that, although coercion is 
permissible and necessary in conceivable circumstances, 
the occasion tor coercion has not yet arisen. The Irish 
have grievances, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN contends; and as, ac- 
cording to constitutional theory, redress of grievances 
comes before Supply, so, by some odd analogy, redress 
of grievances ought to come before locking people up in 
prison. Mr. Bricur contented himself with remarking 
that force was no remedy, and that the bad things said to 
be going on in Ireland were, he felt sure, much exaggerated. 
Mr. CuamBer.atn, however, seems to have convinced him- 
self that, after every possible deduction for exaggeration 
is made, enough remains to show that a considerable portion 
of Ireland is in a most terrible state. The plain fact is, that 
the question which the Government has to decide is not 
whether the disturbed districts shall go on under ordinary 
law, but whether they shall goon under no law at all. Law 
has no meaning unless it stops or punishes assassination, 
menaces of death, tyrannical dictation, violent assaults, 
destruction of property, the interruption of the peaceable 
intercourse of peaceable men. Of law in this sense there 
is no trace in the disturbed districts. It has been hoped 
that the reign of ordinary law might be restored by one 
or both of two means, but these hopes have been crushed 
altogether. The leaders of the Land League have been 
prosecuted, and it was considered possible that sach 
terror might have been struck into their minds and 
the minds of their subordinates that the League would 
dwindle away for want of guidance. Nothing of the 
kind has happened, and a Roman Catholic ArcuBisHop has 
forwarded a contribution to the Parnett Defence Fund, 
on the express ground that, as the prosecution has had no 
political effect whatever, it must be regarded as merely 
starting a curious legal point, and he should like to have 
the side of the defence properly argued. It was also 
imagined that the Irish might be so touched with grati- 
tude to the Liberal Government for its good intentions to- 
wards them that they would help their friends by behaving 
well. Mr. CuamMBerLaIN was very earnest on this head. 
May we not entreat, he said, and even demand, that the 
Irish shall do something for us who are ready to do so 
much for them? Mr. CaamBERLaIN is quite entitled to 
entreat and demand as much as he likes, but it is quite 
certain that the Liberal party has been urging this plea 
for months, and that the Irish wrongdoers have not paid 
the slightest attention to it. Ordinary law has failed, a 
mild prosecution has failed, the gratitude that expects 
favours to come has failed. What Mr. Cuampertain 
and Mr. Bricat really mean is that, in their opinion, 
@ large portion of Ireland shall go on without any law at 


“!all until the Government has had time to frame, to 


propose, and to ensnre the success of, anew Land Bill. 
There are some objections to coercion on which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. Bricur did not touch, or touched 
very lightly, but which deserve notice. Force, Mr. 
Bricut said, is no remedy. This is only very partially 
true. Force does not redress grievances, and it does not 
cure disaffection. Bat it does remedy the particular evil 
which it is intended to remedy. It prevents the commis- 
sion of crime; it puts an end to the open tyranny of law- 
lessness ; it encourages those who are willing to abide by 
the law. And it also acts in another way. It counteracts 
the contagion of lawlessness. It prevents anarchy and 
impunity going hand in hand and bringing over the in- 
ditierent mass to what seems the winning side. It is with 
great reluctance that wise men have recourse to coer- 
cion, and it is most necessary to see that force is 
only used to such an extent and in such a way 
that the objects sought to be attained are attained, 
and that no more is attained. A White Terror is 
as bad as a Red Terror; but this is only to say that force 
may be abused, not that force within rigid limits can- 
not remedy such an evil as that which now exists in the 
disturbed districts—the evil of ordinary law being power- 
less. Then it is said that it would be a very tedious and 
difficult business to get a Coercion Bill through Parlia- 
ment. Mr. CHamBertain and Mr. Bricar very properly 
took no notice of this objection. It is not for Cabinet 
Ministers to say that Parliament will not do its duty, will 
not listen to the Government, will not put down wanton 
obstruction. The difficulties of Parliamentary procedure 
may embarrass any Government on any subject; but a 
Government that thinks a thing ought to be done cannot 
avoid asking Parliament to do it on the mere speculation 
that Parliament will give it some trouble; otherwise it an- 
nounces that it despairs altogether of the Parliamentary 
system. Lastly, it is urged that in this particular instance 
coercion cannot possibly effect the proposed object. Mr. 
Ditioy, for example, has busied himself with antici- 
pating and providing against coercion, and declares 
that, if a hundred leading members of the Land League 
were arrested, there would be another hundred to take their 
places and keep up the existing tyranny in all its rigour. 
For once in a way history does really teach by examples. 
We do not, strictly speaking, know what would be the 
effect of coercion in the districts now disturbed, but we 
do know what were its effect in instances precisely 
similar. In 1871 Lord Hartineron brought in his Bill to 
put down Ribandism in Westmeath, Meath, and King’s 
County. His Bill passed, and Ribandism was put down 
by its leaders being frightened away. The description 
which Lord Harriveton then gave of Ribandism was 
this :—“ Such a state of terrorism prevails that the Society 
“ has only to issue its edict to secure obedience; nor has 
“it even to issue its edict; its laws are so well known, 
“and an infringement of them is followed so regularly 
“by murderous outrage, that few can treat them with 
“defiance. Riband law exerts such power that no 
“landlord dare exercise the commonest rights of pro- 
“perty; no farmer or other employer dare exercise 
“his own judgment or discretion as to whom he 
“shall employ; in fact, so far does the influence of 
“the Society extend, that a man scarcely dare enter 
“into open competition in the fairs or markets with 
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“any one known to belong to the Society.” There is 
nothing new in the Land League. Every word applied by 
Lord Hartixcton to Westmeath is now applicable to 
Mayo. The evil that existed then was not merely some- 
thing like that which exists now. It was absolutely 
identical ; and the remedy that proved effectual then may 
be expected to prove effectual now. 

The Government is preparing a new Land Bill; and Mr. 
Brieut, like Mr. Guapsroxe, is confident that the Bill, 
when seen, will be at once recognized as satisfying the 
reasonable expectations of every one. If such a Bill can 
be framed, there is not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose it will not receive the patient, and even indulgent, 
consideration of both Houses of Parliament. If grievances, 
real serious grievances, suffered by Irishmen, are proved, 
Englishmen, in spite of their disgust and horror at the 
prevailing anarchy, will be ready to redress them. If a 
case of justice is made out, justice will be done. Ifa plea 
of equity is put forward, the ear of England will be open 
to the plea. If money is to be found, and it can be shown 
that, if spent, it will do lasting and great good, and 
that. to find it is not to do injustice to the English 
taxpayer and to demoralize the Irish tax-spender, the 
money will be forthcoming. But it must be said that 

‘at present no one has been able to give even the faintest 
outlines of such a measure. Every now and then an 
amateur offers a scheme for an Irish Land Bill, but there 
are two facts which may be observed as to all these 
schemes. Every amateur glides over the difficulties 
of his proposal, and no amateur agrees with another. 
Still, if such a Bill can be devised by the Government, 
there will be every disposition to welcome it. But what 
Parliament will demand is that the measure shall be at 
once equitable and efficacious. It must do justice all 
round ; it must offer a fair promise of redressing all the 
mischief with which it deals; and it must avoid creating 
new mischiefs as bad as or worse than those it remedies. 
Every day shows curious and unexpected difficulties, which 
the framers of such a Bill will have to overcome. One of 
the points for which Mr. Bricnr most earnestly contends 
is that a large part of the disquiet in Ireland is due to 
the land being held by large proprietors. Mr. CHartes 
RvsseLt has been studying and writing about the Lans- 
DOwNB estates, and he thinks the rents have been unduly 
raised. But what induced the tenants to acquiesce in the 
raising of their rents? It was the threat held out by the 
agent that Lord Lanspowne would sell his estates, and 
the tenants would pay anything rather than get into the 
hands of small men. In another case Lord Lovuru let some 
land to a tenant at rol. 10s. a year. The tenant sublet it 
for 26l., and had the andacity to ask and obtain from Lord 
Lovtu a reduction of kis rent in consequence of bad times, 
and then refused any reduction to his sub-tenant. A Land 
Bill that prevents the rich from grinding the poor will do 
little for Ireland; it must prevent the poor from grinding 
the poor, if it is to be efficacious, and to ensure this is a very 
difficult task. The Bill of the Government must, to suc- 
ceed, be the fruit of long, patient, wide-reaching study. 
No Government that ever existed could frame a good Irish 
Land Bill, if such a Bill is possible, without long deliber- 
ation. The Disturbance Bill of last Session failed, not 
because, as Mr. Bricut thinks, the Lords always reject 
every Bill they ought to pass, but because it was obvi- 
ously ill considered, and was the fruit of a sudden impulse. 
If anarchy is to continue in the disturbed districts until 
the Government bring in a Land Bill, then, if the time is 
short, the Land Bill will be necessarily a Bill to which 
proper attention has not been given. If the time is long 
enough to permit the Bill being adequately considered, it 
will be so long that this continuance of unpunished law- 
lessness will be a standing reproach to England and a 
curse to Ireland, far worse than the most bitter critics of 
the Irish can think they ought to be permitted to endure. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 


HE Sotray, although he has failed to keep his promise 

to the Lorp Mayor, has since the date of his Guildhall 
message assured the English and German AmBassaDors 
that Dulcigno will be surrendered without delay. It 
would be rash to rely too implicitly on the occurrence of 
an event which has been so long postponed; but, on the 
whole, the chances seem to be in favour of compliance 


with the undertaking repeatedly given by Turkey. 


Dervish Pasua is supposed to be more resolute and more 
thoroughly in earnest than his predecessor; he has g 
large force of regular troops; and he seems to have per. 
suaded some of the Albanian chiefs to abandon further re. 
sistance. The most convincing argument which he could 
employ would be an announcement that he is authorizeg 
to use force if the commands of the SULTAN are not peace. 
ably obeyed. The garrison of Dulcigno has hitherto 
been expected to retire before the Montenegrins, who 
declined to advance, under coercion from the combined 
fleet which was neither to land troops nor to bom. 
bard the town, and at the instance of a Turkish general 
who considered that he was not authorized to tire on 
loyal subjects of the Suttan. The fleet has for some 
time past suspended the so-called demonstration, and no- 
thing has been heard of the Montenegrin army; but the 
SuLran seems at last to be bent on the fulfilment of the 
treaty, in spite of the real or pretended obstacles which 
were placed in the way of his Government by provincial 
patriotism. It is not improbable that the Albanian League, 
which has often furnished the dilatory diplomatists of 
Turkey with an excuse, may of late have caused real em- 
barrassment. The closeness and permanence of the bond 
which unites the different Albanian tribes is doubtful; 
but, as they acquire the habit of acting together, they may 
probably become jealous of attacks directed against any part 
of their territory. As the Surray is likely to need the 
aid of the Southern Albanians against the Greeks, he is 
probably cautious of offending the feelings of those who 
border on Montenegro. If the complicated difficulties of 
the case are at last surmounted, the boasted concert of 
Europe will not have been wholly ineffective. The Suttay 
will probably console himself for his final submission to a 
just demand by the consciousness that he has proved his 
capacity to be still troublesome to Europe. He has in 
the course of the negotiations ascertained that he will for 
the present be secure against naval demonstrations as soon 
as he has surrendered Dulcigno. 

In accordance with the latest exposition of his policy, 
Mr. Grapstoxe will not engage in any separate adventure 
for the benefit of oppressed nationalities. His undoubted 
good will to the Greeks will probably exhibit itself in the 
form of advice to abstain for the present from aggression. 
They have a legal right to some extension of territory, 
inasmuch as more than one Turkish Commission has been 
appointed to discuss the line of a new frontier. A still 
stronger moral claim is founded on national and religious 
sympathy with the population of the border provinces ; 
and prudent politicians are reasonably anxious to strengthen 
the only State in South-Eastern Europe which is likely 
to pursue an independent policy. Mr. GLADSTONE re- 
peated at the Guildhall the expression of his belief that 
the Greek claims would be conceded by Turkey, if they 
were heartily supported by the Great Powers; but 
the condition is not at present satisfied, and the Greeks 
are warned that they are not to expect a separate 
alliance with England. They have no other founda- 
tion for reasénable hopes of success. Russia has never 
been enthusiastic in their cause, and the other Con- 
tinental Powers care much more for the maintenance 
of peace than for the substitution of Orthodox for 
Mahometan rule. Prince Bismarck is reported to have 
said that he should be glad to see the Greeks beat 
the Turks as their ancestors defeated the Persians; but 
in the present day the barbarians are more disciplined and 
more recently inured to war than the Greeks; and their 
cause is better than that of Xerxes, because they have 
for several centuries held possession of the disputed 
territory. There is reason to believe that the repre- 
sentatives of Germany, of Austria, and of France have, 
in similar or identical terms, cautioned the Ministry 
of Athens against the adoption of an aggressive policy. 
Good advice becomes exceptionally impressive when it 
proceeds from powerful Governments. Mr. GLapsrone has 
probably been disappointed by the concurrence of France 
in the resolutions of Germany and Austria; but the 
Western Powers could not in any case have prudently 
engaged in a diplomatic conflict with two Empires which 
were deeply interested in maintaining the present state of 
Turkey. 

It is reported that the Chamber at Athens has been en- 
gaged in animated debates, but the issues on which the 

overnment and the Opposition are contending are but 
imperfectly understood. The party of Mr. Tricouris and 
the supporters of the present Government profess equal 
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ess for war; and it may be remembered that the 
Kixe’s call to arms in his speech at the opening of 
the Session preceded in time the change of Ministry. 
The armaments, which seem to furnish an additional 
ment for the conflict which they were designed to 
sustain, began several months ago, and they are still 
far from completion. It is probable that, although both 
ies may use equally warlike language, one of them 
really desires to postpone a dangerous and doubtful 
gle. Sound patriotism is sometimes tempted or 
compelled to disguise itself by acquiescence in popular 
judice. The resignation of the late Ministers may 
probably have been caused by their unwillingness to take 
the decisive step of declaring war; and, if so, their Parlia- 
mentary efforts will be directed to avoidance of an im- 
mediate rupture. Mr. Coumounpouros has once more 
assured an English newspaper Correspondent that the 
itical and financial consequences of a retrograde policy 
would be more perilous than the hazards of delay. ‘The 
inistry also announces that a large loan has already been 
arranged; and, if the statement is true, the terms of 
the bargain will undoubtedly be onerous. Nevertheless, 
however unpalatable, must be cheaper than war ; 
and there seems to be no reason to fear any display 
of popular resentment, except perhaps a demand for 
another change of Ministry. Mr. Coumounpovuros himself 
lately acknowledged that many of the recent recruits are 
as yet wholly uninstructed. It would be at the same time 
cruel and unwise to expose raw troops to an encounter 
with a formidable enemy ; and defeat would produce a far 
deeper feeling of indignation than any temporizing policy. 
An acute community must well understand the reasons 
which may deter the Government from executing im- 
practicable threats. A communication to the Chamber of 
the advice which has probably been tendered by friendly 
Courts could scarcely fuil to have due weight with rational 
politicians. 

The decision between peace and war may perhaps not 
rest absolutely with the Greek Ministry. The Turks, if 
they think war advisable, will be fully justified in antici- 
pating a rupture which the enemy loudly proclaims as 
imminent. <A belligerent is not bound to wait for the 
convenience of an adversary who makes no secret of his 
hostile purpose. Perhaps Mr. Coumounpouros may inten- 
tionally provoke an attack on the part of Turkey, in the 
hope of securing foreign sympathy and aid in defending 
his country from attack. It is also possible that the 
struggle may be begun, without authority from either 
Government, by irregular bands on the border of Thessaly 
and Epirus. Neither the Greek nor the Turkish Govern- 
ment would think itself bound to repress the zeal of 
undisciplined patriots, even if they were bent rather 
on plunder than on conquest. A local war once com- 
menced would lead to the despatch of reinforcements, 
and eventually to the advance of both armies to the scene 
ofaction. It is not known whether the Turkish Govern- 
ment has made any considerable preparations for war, or 
even whether it will seriously defend those parts of its 
territory which it has from time to time offered to cede. 
A Greek force in Thessaly and in the south-east of Epirus 
would have the great advantage of acting in the midst of 
afriendly population. It is in the execution of the dis- 
puted portion of the Berlin award that insuperable difii- 
culties will probably occur. In defending Janina, Prevesa, 
and Metzovo, the Turkish Government will be warmly sup- 
ported by the Albanians, who are probably, even in the 
absence of regular troops, more than a match for a Greek 
invader. The local resistance of the tribes would not be 
hampered by the diversion which is probably aatici- 
pated to arise from insurrections in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, 


M. DE FREYCINET AND THE FRENOH MINISTRY. 


M DE FREYCINET has made his explanation, and, 
"ie after all, nothing has been explained. It is not 
given to every Minister to evince the delightful candour 
which characterizes Lord Dersy on leaving office; but the 
circumstances of this particular retirement were so excep- 
tional that the most scrupulous reticence might be 
expected to give way when once M. pe Freycinet was on 
his legs. M. pe Freycinet proved himself to be possessed 
ofa quite extraordinary faculty of defeating expectation. 


He first excited the curiosity of the Senate by announcing 
his intention to speak just when M. Ferry was making 
him the subject of a complimentary, but inaccurate, 
reference ; and then, when his turn came, he delivered a 
speech which was quite to the purpose as a justification 
of the policy he had proposed to carry out, but not the 
least to the purpose as a justification of his own conduct in 
regard to that policy. M. pe Freycinet gave the fullest and 
most conclusive reasons why he had refrained from disper- 
sing the rest of the orders after he had dispersed the Jesuits. 
He showed why he had thought it prudent to hold his 
hand, and to what good advantage he had employed his 
time while holding it. He maintained that the distinction 
between the Jesuits, who were to be dispersed at a date 
fixed in the Decree, and the other orders, who were to be 
dispersed at a date to be chosen by the Government, re- 
presented a distinction in the tasks laid upon the Minister. 
His busivess was to disperse the Jesuits and to bring the 
other orders into subjection to the State. Dispersion was 
to be really applied to the Jesuits, while the remaining 
orders were only to be threatened with it. The only way 
of extorting any kind of submission from the orders was 
to open negotiations with the Vatican; and M. pe Frey- 
crveT asks, with great pertinence, what is the use of having 
a Concordat, keeping an Ambassador at the Vatican, and 
receiving a Nuncio at Paris, if, when questions of common 
interest arise, the French Government is not to negotiate 
with the Pore. There isa party in France which desires the 
abolition of the Concordat, the suppression of the Budget 
of Pablic Worship, and the separation of Church and 
State. They, as M. pe Freycinet says, are logical. But 
it is not logical to desire the maintenance of the Con- 
cordat, to argue against the separation of Church and 
State, and yet to treat the head of the Catholic Church as 
though he did not exist. This is a neat and well-deserved 
thrust at M. Gamperra. M. Gamsetra has committed him- 
self with more positiveness than he has often shown oi 
late to the doctrine that the Church is too dangerous a 
power to be allowed her freedom. He desires the reten- 
tion of the Concordat, because he holds that it gives the 
State an advantage which it would greatly miss if the 
Concordat were abolished. Yet the persons and journals 
usually supposed to express M. Gampetra’s mind were 
markedly hostile to M. pe Freyciver’s negotiation with 
the Pope. In spite of the treaty, in spite of the Ambassa- 
dor, in spite of the Nuncio, they thought it degrading 
to the French Government to have any dealings with the 
head of the Catholic Church. M. DE Freycinet took care, 
however, to add that his colleagues in the Cabinet did not 
take this view. There was not one of them, he said, who 
had not wished him success in the steps he was taking. Nor 
did any difference arise in the course of the negotiations. 
The Pore was conciliatory from the first; the orders, 
under pressure from the Vatican, became conciliatory. 
The orders were to make a declaration which should give 
the Government an excuse for postponing further action 
until the meeting of the Chambers, and as soon as the 
Session began the Governmert undertook to bring in a 
Bill to regulate the right of association, under which the 
orders might apply for recognition. Upon all these 
points the Cabinet was, to all appearance, united, and M. 
DE FReEYCINET hints that it would have remained united but 
for his speech at Montauban. After that, he says, diffi- 
culties arose. Now, as the part of this speech which 
referred to the religious orders was only a statement of 
the policy which had already been agreed to by the Cabiaet, 
the natural inference is that the cause of these difficulties 
is to be sought elsewhere. M. oz Freycrver’s Cabinet was 
broken up from without, not from within. The dissentient 
Ministers did not discover that they disapproved of his 
policy until they had first discovered that it was disap- 
proved of by a great personage outside. M. pg Freycinet 
gave no hint of this beyond the solitary and significant re- 
ference to his Montauban speech. He was as unwilling 
as M. Ferry had before professed himself to gratify the 
lovers of anecdote, and he marae | contented himself 
with the statement, as damaging to M. Ferry as anything 
that could well have been said, that the whole Cabinet had 
been acquainted with what was going on between the 
Government and the Vatican, and that it was only when 
the policy they had assented to was made public that they 
saw any reason for withdrawing their consent. 


There is another question upon which M. pg Freycmet 
must be able to say much that would be interesting, had 
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he not upon this point also imposed on himself the rule of 
silence. If he had held any post but that which he did 
hold, his resignation would have been quite intelligible. 
He would simply have proposed a certain policy to the 
Cabinet, have secured its acceptance in the first instance, 
and then have failed to remove the later scruples of his 
colleagues. But thisis not the process ordinarily followed 
when the proposer of a policy is the Prime Minister. In 
that case, if the consent which at first seemed to be 
that of the whole Cabinet, proves in the end to be only 
that of a part of the Cabinet, it is the dissentients who 
retire. They find themselves unable on reflection to adopt 
the Prime Minister’s views, and they place their resig- 
nations in his hands. In the recent change of Ministry 
in krance this process was entirely reversed. Instead of 
the dissentient Ministers placing their resignations in 
the hands of M. pe Freyctnet, M. pe Freycinet may be 
said to have placed his resignation in the hands 
of the dissentient Ministers. There was never per- 
haps a Ministerial crisis in which the parts were so 
completely reversed. The malcontents in the Cabinet 
had the mastery from the first. This is the more remark- 
able because there is some reason to believe that M. Grévy 
was of the same way of thinking as M. pe Freyciver, and 
if so he might, had he chosen, have retained M. pe Frey- 
CINeT in office, and filled up the places of M. Ferry and M. 
Constans. It seems likely, however, that he must have 
given M. pe Freycinet a hint to retire, because the Prime 
Minister would hardly deprive the Prestpent of his ser- 
vices on no better ground than the necessity he was under 
of parting company with some of his colleagues. He must 
surely have given the PresipEnt his choice in the matter, 
and have left it to him to say whether he would begin the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet at the top or at the bottom. 
If so, it must be supposed that M. Grévy used the oppor- 
tanity of choice thus afforded, and determined that M. 
DE Freycinet should go and that M. Ferry should remain. 
It is pretty clear, therefore, that the President of the 
Repvs.ic is no more his own master under the present 
order of things than the Prime Minister. Each has to bear 
his burdenand to receive his orders. Whether M. pr FREYCINET 
was willing to remain Minister in spite of M. Gambetta had 
M. Grévy wished it, or M. Grivy was willing to retain 
M. ve Freyciver in spite of M. Gamperra had M. ve 
Ferrycinet wished it, are points which the debate in the 
Senate has made no clearer than they were before. 


The French Conservatives have lately heard some very 
plain truths from an unexpected quarter. They have 
certainly not been seen to much advantage duriug the 
recent conflicts between the police and the religious 
orders. A genuine street riot, caused by the inability of 
the authorities to restrain an expression of popular sym- 
pathy with the dispossessed monks, might have served the 
turn of the Opposition very well; but nothing was to be 
gained by undignified struggles with officers who were 
only obeying orders. An article in the Figaro professes to 
give the reason why this kind of demonstration has been so 
much in favour with the Right. They only care, it seems, 
for politics when some amusement is to be got out of them. 
They will go in crowds to see a scene in the Chamber, 
or to dinner at Chambord, or to a barricade set up in a 
monastery. It is the dull work of politics that they 
dislike—the quiet endeavours to undo the injustice 
wrought by the Government, which, if persevered in, 
would in the end do more than anything to im- 
press the French people. The way in which M. 
Saiyt-Grenest would have had them meet the Decrees 
would have been by at once providing asylums for the 
dispossessed monks, employment for the functionaries who 
had given up their places rather than be instrumental in 
dispossessing them, and schools for the children whom the 
monks are no longer there to teach. But, as in so many 
other instances, the men who are constantly proclaiming 
their resolution to endure this or that extremity, cannot 
endure to put their hands in their pockets. That is 
an operation out of which no amusement is to be 
got. They prefer to talk about “children without 
**a Gop and monks without a home,” and to leave 
both to shift for themselves. This is not the way to 
convince the French nation that the religious part of it 
is really in earnest, and unless this conviction can be 
created, M. Satyt-Genest is of opinion that the religious 
and Conservative _ of the nation is in a fair way to be 
eaten up by the icals. M. Saint-Genest regrets the 
approaching catastrophe, but he is not surprised at it, nor 


does he affect to think that it is undeserved. The Con. 
servatives have become a party of mere talk, and in go 
severely Radical a world as France is now, a party of mere 
talk has no chance of living. 


THE IRISH ANARCHISTS. 


er it is difficult to determine when fallacies 
are too gross for refutation, it may perhaps be 
desirable to expose the perverse pretence that the present 
Irish agitation is in any sense constitutional or legitimate, 
Mr. Parnett, indeed, has on more than one occasion as- 
serted that the organization of the Land League furnishes 
a substitute for agrarian murder. It would not, as he 
declared, have been necessary to assassinate Mr. Boyp if 
a branch of the League had been previously established in 
the district. The demagogues have sometimes compared 
their conspiracy with the operations of Trade-Unions, or 
with the proceedings of the Corn Law League of five-and- 
thirty years ago; but it may be doubted whether they 
really wish to convince their followers that they confine 
themselves within the limits of the law. The leaders 
are not carefal to rebuke their accomplices who pnb- 
licly threaten the landlords with “leaden pills,” or an. 
nounce that five hundred thousand men in America 
would die happy if each could first have shot a Saxon. 
The apologists of the League in England, addressing 
a different audience, seek to extend to the Land League 
the toleration which has been enjoyed by many more 
or less factious clubs and associations. A knot of fuss 
and obscure admirers of anarchy have instituted a little 
society of their own for the professed purpose of 
securing impunity to the promoters of the Land Leagne. 
In their profession of principles they announce that 
organized agitation is the best security against crimes of 
violence. ‘Ihe most conspicuous member of the new 
Club is a lady who has often exhibited the distinctive 
peculiarities of the limited class to which she thinks fit 
to belong. The combination of feminine logic with 
masculine obtuseness of perception seems to constitute 
the political variety of the strong-minded woman. There 
is reason to fear that the promoters of the movement 
may be disappointed of the interview for which they have 
applied to Mr. Gtapstone. If, through an excess of 
courtesy, he should grant their request, he will perhaps 
explain to them the meaning of constitutional agitation. 
During the earlier stage of his agitation for Repeal 
O’ConNnELL embarrassed the Government of the day by 
incessant repetition of the argument that petitions for the 
repeal of an Act of Parliament were presented in exercise 
of an acknowledged constitutional right. He further con- 
tended that combinations for a lawful purpose were neces- 
sarily legitimate; and, although his meetings and his 
speeches brought Ireland to the verge of rebellion, he 
provided plausible excuses for English politicians who 
found it convenient to excuse or vindicate his con- 
duct. The managers of the Land League, instead of 
following the precedent established by O’ConNELL, pass 
by Parliament in their direct and avowed prosecu- 
tion of their lawless purposes. They avow their inten- 
tion of abolishing “landlordism,” or the ownership of 
land demised to occupying tenants, and they urge their 
followers at once to withhold payment of rent, or of the 
excess of rent beyond a standard arbitrarily fixed. The 
rack-rent which they denounce is an undisputed debt; and 
instigation to refuse the discharge of legal obligations 
would be a crime even if compliance with the counsels of 
the agitators were intended to be exclusively voluntary. 
A still more fundamental doctrine of the Land League is 
that no member of the body, and, it may be added, no 
other person, shall occupy land vacated by eviction on 
account of non-payment of rent. The laws enacted 
by the multitude on the proposal of Mr. Parnell 
and his associates are to be. professedly enforced by 
the formidable machinery of social excommunication, 
with the well-understood supplement, in case of disobe- 
dience, of mutilation of cattle, of bodily torture, of arson, 
and of murder. Combination for such objects by such 
methods will only cease to be unlawful when all known 
or imaginable laws are repealed. Instead of applying 
to Parliament for the relief of alleged grievances, Mr. 
Parne.t tells the multitude that it must legislate for 
itself, in the assurance that Parliament must hereafter 
recognize and sanction a spoliation which has once 
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been effected. O’ConNeELt’s case would be analogous if, 
instead of expressing a belief that the Act of Union would 
be repealed, he had openly advised a refusal of obedience 
to the existing authorities, and assured his followers that 
Parliament would recognize a successful revolt. 

The atrocious conspiracy which has been organized 
against an agent in Mayo merely because he has discharged 
his duty to his employer has so far pleased the fancy of 
his savage persecutors as both to furnish a precedent of 
oppression, and to add a new word to the jargon of 
anarchy. At a late meeting of one of the branches it was 
resolved to “ Boycotr” fourteen persons who are thought 
to have offended against the legislation of the League. 
Some are probably landlords or agents, or tenants who 
have taken prohibited land. The remainder may be trades- 
men, or workmen, or private enemies of some of the local 
agitators. All these victims of intolerable cruelty are 
to be exciuded from all the intercourse of life like heretics 
in the worst part of the dark ages. On pain of sharing 
their sufferings, or of still worse evils, no servant or 
labourer is to work for them; no tradesman is to sell 
them the necessaries of life; no dealer is to buy their 
produce ; and if, without an explicit sentence, any of them 
should meet with a violent death, they may be well as- 
sured that no witness of the crime will be forthcoming. 
Since the time of the French Convention and of the Jacobin 
Club no more abominable organization of lawless tyranny 
has been witnessed. Provision has been made for even the 
rare and improbable contingency of the apprehension of 
assassins. Mr. Biccar lately announced that the League 
would bear the cost of defending such prisoners, be- 
cause, as he said amid the sympathetic laughter of the 
audience, he might perhaps be innocent. ‘The League 
would never trouble itself about his peril if he were known 
to be innocent. Mr. Parnett loudly complained of certain 
precautions which the police had taken to prevent tamper- 
ing with witnesses in the case of Mr. Boyp. Any inter- 
ference with the ruffians who execute the informal decrees 
of the League is intolerable to the virtual principals. 

The prosecution of the leaders, though it may too 
probably be abortive, is, as might be expected, a subject 
of indignation and menace. Mr. Ditton, the former 
apologist of cattle-maiming, and one of the defendants, 
has the audacity to recommend that the landlords shall 
be held responsible for the immunity of the chief con- 
spirators from punishment. One peculiarity of the consti- 
tational agitation is a claim to be above the law. The 
accomplices outside are to take hostages from the Govern- 
ment, and the landlords are within easy reach. It is true 
that, after threatening the landlords in general terms, Mr. 
Ditton speaks of an attack, not on their persons, but 
on their pockets. If his advice is literally followed, 
rent is to be wholly withheld till Mr. Ditton and 
his confederates are acquitted. A more liberal inter- 
pretation of the proposal will suggest itself to the 
popular mind. The landlords who are to be robbed or 
murdered in retaliation for the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment have no control over its policy. If they had 
been consulted the majority of them would probably have 
recommended an entirely different course of action, though 
it may be admitted that precautionary measures and 
summary justice would be less acceptable to the offenders 
than a doubtful appeal toa jury. Mr. Dition’s speech 
illustrates the invariable tendency of lawlessness to become 
more and more violent and unscrupulous. If there is 
any truth in O’ConnELL’s maxim that he who commits a 
crime gives strength to the enemy, the enemies of the Land 
League, or, in other words, the respectable portion of the 
community, ought to have accumulated a large reserve of 
strength which has not yet been expended on its behalf by 
the Government. There is some reason to believe that, in 
spite of malignant pedants and strong-minded women, 
opinion in England is rapidly becoming unanimous. The 
long hesitation of the Government has probably had the 
effect of straining the patience of those who still retain 
any regard for law or for liberty. Even the Birmingham 
Association expresses disapproval of the conduct of the 
Land Leagne, though it of course thinks it necessary at 
the same time to protest against the law and the tenure of 
land. It is less surprising that Lord Cork should have 
expressed at Bristol the probably well-founded opinion 
that the Land League agitation has but little to do 
with any wrongs which may have been formerly inflicted 
on Ireland. The contrary proposition is maintained by a 
writer of a pamphlet who has succeeded in eliciting one 


of Mr. Giapstone’s effusive expressions of gratitude. Of 
one slight oversight Mr. GiapsTone mildly complains. An 
account in the pamphlet of the Land Act casually omitted 
all mention of the compensation for disturbance which 
was not unreasonably considered by Mr. GLapsTone and 
his colleagues the most important provision of the Act. 
Germs of future legislation which were invisible in 1870 
are about to expand freely, if their vegetation is not 
checked by the contemptuous rejection of the whole 
system by the Land League. In the most innocent part of 
his last speech Mr. Ditton declared that the Land Act is 
not to be extended, but to be abolished altogether. 


TILE LAHORE DURBAR. 


i ies political characteristics of Englishmen have no 
doubt undergone some change of late years, yet there 
are some which continue to show themselves with unvary- 
ing constancy. Among these perhaps almost the first 
place is due to a certain impatience of important ques- 
tions after they have reached a given stage. “ Let us 
“hear no more of it” is the familiar phrase which ex- 
presses this feeling, and as an illustration of the feeling 
itself nothing could well be more striking than the little 
attention which has been paid to Lord Riroy’s reported 
utterances at the recent Durbar at Lahore. A very few 
months ago Afghanistan was sufficiently frequent in the 
months of men. It certainly cannot be said that the bril- 
liant success achieved by General Roperts—whose arrival 
in England almost at the same moment that the news of 
Lerd Ripon’s speech came to us might have been thought 
likely’ to recall public attention to the subject—ended 
the Afghan question. On the contrary, that question is 
in a more difficult, if not a more actively troublesome, con- 
dition than ever. The singular combination of resolution 
and irresolution which made Mr. Giapstone’s Government 
decide to hold Candahar during the winter without 
following up the advantage of the 1st of September, and 
without finally determining the future status of the city 
itself, has produced its natural fruit. Ayous has plucked 
up his spirit and is recruiting his forces in Herat; Aspur- 
RAHMAN is holding his own, and not more than holding his 
own, at Cabul; the tribes of the centre are once more 
thinking of openly avowing their allegiance to Yaxoos, 
the only chief whom they have really favoured. At an 
moment the country may be in a blaze again, and thoug 
there is no longer much danger of a repetition of the dis- 
asters of the summer, the announced retreat from the 
Kurum deprives us of the last chance of effectively and 
speedily quenching a conflagration. The policy of holding 
or of evacuating Afghanistan must always be a question 
rather for experts possessed of local knowledge than for 
critics at a distance. But critics at a distance are entitled 
to say that a policy of shilly-shally between the two can 
have only one result. 

It is this moment that Lord Rrron has chosen for the an- 
nouncement that he intends to return to the policy of Lord 
Lawrence, and that in the future internal development is 
to occupy the attention mainly, if not exclusively, of the 
Government of India. A reporter with a nice sense of 
distinctions has called this “virtually a manifesto”; we 
shall take the liberty of discarding whatever limitation 
may be intended by the use of the adverb. It is a mani- 
festo, and one of the gravest import. Pointed reference 
was made, it seems, to a Durvar held by the late Lord 
Lawrence in 1864; and it appears to have been implied, or 
stated, that the last sixteen years were to be regarded as 
a regrettable “loop” in Indian policy. In making use 
of such allusions Lord Riroy must have known very 
well what would be inferred from his words. It does 
not very much matter what the policy of the late Lord 
Lawrence actually was. It matters very much what 
construction has been placed on that policy in recent 
political controversy. That construction is sufficiently 
well known. For a Liberal Viceroy of India to an- 
nounce his return to the policy of Lord Lawrence means 
that the policy which Mr. Giapstoye’s last Government 
instructed Lord NorTHBROOK to carry out is to be enforced 
to the utmost. What happens outside the frontiers is to be 
a matter of no moment, or of a languid diplomatic interest 
only, to the Governments at home and in the peninsula. 
India is, if possible, to be developed—that is to say, the 
lamb is to be carefully fattened; but the eyes of the 
shepherd are to be as carefally averted from any con- 
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sideration of the neighbourhood of the wolf, and the state 
of the walls of the fold. Just before he made these 
remarkable utterances Lord Ripon had been reviewing 
an imperfectly victorious, but still a victorious, army, to 
which he had paid merited compliments. But his state- 
ments at the Darbar, if not exactly a slight upon that 
army, amount to an insinuation that it is a somewhat 
superfiuous instrument. All that Indian statesmen have got 
to do is to attend to home affairs and to let foreign affairs 
alone. A few montbs, if General Sxopenerr’s calculations 
are not wrong, may place him within a stone’s throw, meta- 
phorically speaking, of Northern Afghanistan; and North- 
ern Afghanistan is divided between a declared foe of 
England who has been allowed to escape almost scot- 
free after affixing a terrible disgrace upon us, and a 
very uncertain friend, whose good will and power are 
equally doubtful. Barely three months have passed 
since the ease with which a hostile army, heavily 
equipped with artillery, can pass from the frontiers of 
Turkestan to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
frontiers of India was proved to demonstration. But 
all these things have apparently had no effect on 
Lord Ripox, or on those whose mind he speaks. True, 
the presence of ten thousand British troops (at least, ten 
thousand on paper) at Candahar seems to show that in- 
ternal development is somehow or other not the only 
thing which must occupy an Indian Government. But 
this is ignored. The policy of the ostrich, and something 
more than the policy of the ostrich, is again openly 
avowed. The angry political inflammation which at the 
— moment extends over half Asia attracts none of 

rd Rivon’s attention. He speaks, apparently, as if pro- 
found peace reigned in Persia, in the desert, in Afghan- 
istan, on the frontiers of China. He has nothing to 
do but to cultivate his garden; and spades and navvy’s 
gear, not swords and intrenching tools, are to be the in- 
struments of cultivation. 


And yet, as we have said, there landed in England 
within a few hours of this speech of Lord Ripon’s a man 
who was fresh from the task of relieving and partly 
avenging a beaten Anglo-Indian army. Sir FReperice 
Roserts amply deserved his reception at Dover, and a | 
good deal more too. His famous march was the sub- 
ject of some absurd apprehensions before it was com- 


— and of some disproportionate laudation afterwards; | 
is victory, not in the least by his own fault, was cur- 
tailed and shorn of its proper consequences and complete- 
ness. But few modern generals, perhaps no other modern | 
general for many years, have so thoroughly performed the 
task set them to do, and nothing higher can possibly be 
said of any soldicr than this. 1t would, however, be ex- 
ceedingly interesting, if military and political etiquette 
permitted it, to hear Sir Freperick Roperts’s opinion as 
to this formal announcement by Lord Ripon that the 
sword may now be turned into the ploughshare all over 
British India. General Roserts has himself been almost 
uniformly victorious. Yet he has seen, as we have said, 
other English generals cooped up by hostile forces; and 
he has himself, at no very distant time, been subjected, 
though under less painful circumstances and with a 
more satisfactory result, to the same humiliation. He 
knows that the power which did this still, exists, that it is 
only divided and temporarily reduced, not fiually crushed. 
He is not at all likely to be prejudiced in favour of a 
forward policy by any vulgar teelings of self-interest; for 
the credit which he has won ought, at least for the time, to 
be sufficient for a very glutton of fame and fighting. He 
is said to be in favour cf the permanent retention of 
Candahar, as indeed are most military men; but that is 
not the point at issue. The point is whether any one 
acquainted with the circumstances and unbiassed by 
litical necessities and prejudices can adopt, as Lord 
PON would seem to have adupted, the policy of blindness 
to the external dangers of India. No doubt there are 
internal dangers, too, though it is at least worthy of con- 
sideration whether over- rather than under-development 
may not be said to be at the bottom of most of these ; but 
that is not the pointeither. Of course it is of the highest 
importance that the prevention and mitigation of famine, 
the development of mannfactures, the proper distribution 
of taxation, and all the other cares of a wise Home Ofiice, 
should occupy the attention of the Indian Government. 
Bat the question is whether the attitude which might have 
befitted England as to her own interior condition at the 


conclusion of the NaroLreon wars befits India now. It 


is inconceivable that a practical soldier or a statesman 
unpledged to party should answer the questicn in the 
affirmative. The mere utterance of the words Persia, 
Merv, Herat, Cabul, Kashgar, Barmah, is sufficient to 
show that such an answer is utterly wrong. No douht it 
is advisable that the military cares and proceedings of 
the Indian Government should be directed rather to 
defence than to offence. But defence in Eastern coun- 
tries has to be of a decidedly offensive character. The 
mere expression of a plaintive desire to be left alone 
and allowed to develop oneself comfortably and at 
leisure is certainly not the way to secure the oppor. 
tunity for such development. Distasteful as the fact may 
be to certain schools of politicians, we won India by the 
sword, and by the sword, like every one else who has ever 
had anything to do with the country, we must keep or 
lose it. The expenditure necessary for the purpose of 
keeping it is no doubt to be regretted ; but it is the most 
necessary and remunerative expenditure in the whole 
Indian Budget, and there is no reason to believe that, if 
minimized by a constant maintenance of the army in a 
state of efficiency and by the showing of a bold front, so 
as to discourage attempts from without, it is more than 
the country can fairly bear. On the other hand, the 
policy, at least as that policy is construed by his own 
party, to which Lord Ripon announces his return, means 
in all human probability another Afghan war and the 
expenditure of an unknown number of millions, perhaps 
at a time when England and India may be in the severest 
straits. 


THE FRENCH DEBATE ON THE MAGISTRAOY. 


_— English readers of newspapers are aware that a 
measure has been introduced into the French Chamber 
for a reform of the magistracy, and that the principal pro- 
vision of the measure is that during the period of one 
year magistrates belonging to Courts inferior to that of 
the Supreme Court of Appeal shall be removable at the 
discretion of the Executive. What cannot be learnt from 
the ordinary sources of information is how this proposal 
comes to be made, how it is defended, and on what 
grounds it is attacked. Every proposal of the Government 
is attacked by its avowed enemies, but this proposal is at- 


_ tacked by some who are the Government’s warm friends. 


The debate has been ably conducted, and the speeches of 
those Republicans who support and those Republicans 
who attack the proposal throw much light on the past 
history of France, on the present state of French feeling, 
and on the incidents of French daily life. It is impossible 
to notice all the speeches that have been made during a 
long debate; but the speeches of M. Rusor against the 
proposal, of M. Watpeck-RovssEav in support of it, and 
of M. Borsser, who not only contributed general argu- 
ments in its favour, but adduced specific facts to show 
that it was needed, may be taken as representative. M. 
Ruvor is a Republican of the Duravure school, and he 
naturally opposed a measure which he thought revolu- 
tionary in itself and dangerous to the Republic. But his 
lige of argument was one which no one but a Frenchman 
could have invented. He maintained, in the first place, that 
the magistrates were covered by a sort of prescription. The 
Republic has now lasted for ten years, and even if a new 
Government has a title to purify the magistrature, 
the Republic is barred by time from exercising the right. 
Magistrates have, he admitted, given recently very per- 
verted decisions in political cases, but that, he suggested, 
was the fault not of the magistrates so much as of the 
Legislature, which ought long before this to have referred 
all political questious to a jury. Magistrates have also 
given numerous decisions against the agents of the Go- 
vernment in questions arising out of the expulsion of the 
congregations. But the contention that the Government 
was wrong in point of law was supported by the authority 
of a large body of eminent jurisconsults, and magistrates 
must not be accused of perverting justice to spite the Go- 
vernmeut simply because they shared the opinion of acknow- 
ledged leadersof the Bar. The Tribunal of Conflicts has now 
decided the law, and decided it by a majority which wasonly 
a majority because a member of the Government exercised 
his right to sitasa member of the Tribunal. However 
the decision may have been obtained, it exists, and M. 
Rusor declares that he would be ready to visit with the 
most terrible penalties any magistrate who did not obey a 
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decision which he is bourd to obey. But here comes in a 
hase of French law which is altogether out of the sphere 
of English thought and experience. The decision of a 
Court of Appeal, however supreme, is only a “doctrine” 
which inferior tribunals may adopt or not. In the par- 
ticular cases carried to the Court of Appeal the judgment 
js final ; but in new cases precisely similar the magistrates 
may decide, if they please, in direct contravention of 
the Court of Appeal, and leave suitors to get re- 
dress by carrying their cases to the higher tribunal. 
That in practice the French judges have been irre- 
movable, M. Risor avowed that it was impossible to 
contend. Naro.eon I. openly declared that his judges must 
do what he wished, or lose their posts. ‘The charter 
accepted at the time of the Restoration expressly laid 
down that judges should be irremovable; but the Govern- 
ment of the Restoration soon cleared the Bench of its 
opponents, under the pretext that the charter said that 
judges were appointed by the King, and that, therefore, 
all judges named before there was a King to appoint them 
might be dismissed. Under the Second Empire the judges 
were nominally irremovable, but obnoxious judges were 
got rid of by the simple process of carting them beyond 
the French frontier, and filling up their places on the 

and that they were absent without leave. But all these 
overnments were, in M. Risot’s eyes, bad Governments. 
What he maintained was, that good Governments did not 
remove judges. After the Revolution of 1830 the 
same proposal was made which is made now, that 
during a year judges should be removable; but this 
proposal was rejected, through the influence of the 
Government. In 1848 the Assembly refused to sanction 
the dismissal of judges who had been summarily re- 
lieved of their duties by the Keeper of the Seals, and 
among the supporters of this refusal was found M. 
Barruétemy S1.-Hinarre. But the argument on which 
M. Risot most confidently insisted, and which seems to 
have most approved itself to his auditors, was that no 
Keeper of the Seals could, in the short time of a year, 
look personally into all the cases of magistrates said to be 
hostile which would be nominally brought before him. 
A door would be open to all kinds of enmities and 
calumnies, and while one obscure clerk in the provinces 
would settle that a magistrate should be hunted down, 
another obscure clerk at Paris would settle that the end of 
the hunt should be the destruction of the victim. 


M. Watpecx-Rovsseav is the reporter of the Commission 
in concert with which the Government has brought in its 
Bill, and it was he who replied to the attack of M. Rinor. 
He set himself, in the first place, to destroy the assumption 
that the judges held their offices under any pledge that 
they would not under any circumstances be removed. 
What they really held was a title to permanence of oflice, 
subject to the right of every new Government to remove 
them on its entrance into power. No one could contend 
that under the First and Second Empires, and under tho 
Restoration, this had been the nature of the tenure of 
judicial office. Under Louis Puuuirrg, the judges had not 
been removed, but the Government long hesitated whether 
it would or would not exercise its right, and only decided 
to abandon it when it thought it had discovered a 
milder equivalent. It forced all the judges to swear 
allegiance to Louts Puruirps, and, as sincere Legitimists 
would not perjure themselves, the Bench was purified, in 
an Orleanist sense, by the resignation of all who were 
hostile. In 1848, it is true, the leading Republicans de- 
cided against using the right of removal; but many other 
leading Republicans thought this decision wrong, and no 
one was so distinct in condemning the foolish piece of 
self-sacrifice as M. Jutes Siuon. The Republic has now 
lasted ten years, but during the greater part of the time 
the Republic has been only nominal. It was not until 
after the 16th of May and the fall of the Ministry of MM. 
Burret and Fourtou that a real Republican Government 
Was established, and on no occasion was the hostility of the 

mapartist section of the magistracy displayed with so 
much violence and ostentatious illegality as on the eve of 
and during the elections which decided that France should 
be Republican. M. Duravre himself so recently as last 
year reminded the Chamber that he and his colleagues had 
attained power after a struggle which at the time of the 
elections had almost attained the proportions of a civil war, 
and that they had discovered that “ under the orders of an 
and resolute Government many magistrates had 

forgotten the rules of judicial impartiality, and had be- 


“come mere partisans in the exercise of their functions.” 
Many of these magistrates, indeed, make no pretence of 
impartiality. They were appointed under the Empire, 
behaved as the Empire wished, were constantly under 
inspection, and were regularly reported on to the Em- 
PEROR as displaying, or failing to display, the proper 
degree of devotion. The Republican Government has 
not been in a hurry to exercise the right which accrued 
to it when M. Duravre became the first real Republican 
Minister. In spite of the hostility displayed by numerous 
judges at the time of the elections which founded the 
real Republic, the Government waited to see haw these 
hostile judges would behave under a Government which 
wished to be liberal and indulgent. M. Watpeck- 
Rovsseav affirmed that their behaviour had been such 
as not only to thwart and embarrass the Government, 
bat to bring the general body of the magistracy into 
disrepute. Every one agreed that the majority of 
judges were fair and honourable men, but a minority of 
violent and partial men had undermined the confidence 
and respect which it was so desirable that the public 
should accord to the whole body of the magistracy. It 
was to recreate afresh the lost respect paid to judges, which 
it was said could only be secured by judges being irre- 
movable, that the Government at last found itself obliged 
to do as other Governments had done, and to purify the 
Bench in its own sense. 

Any one who had listened to the debate thus far must 
have longed above all things for the advent of some 
speaker who would descend from generals to particulars, 
and would give specific instances of the bad behaviour 
of bad judges. M. Boysser fulfilled, or endeavoured to 
fulfil, this task. He gave a series of instances, some of 
which broke down, but some of which were accepted as 
worth consideration by the opponents of the Bill. There 
was a case of a man who was tried for using insulting ex- 
pressions in reference to President Grévy, and he was 
acquitted; but the tribunal merely decided that he had 
never used the alleged expressions. In another case, a 
Préfet had been assaulted, and the assailant was ac- 
quitted; but it was shown that the Préfet had 
struck the man’s wife, and the Court held that 
this was reasonable provocation. These cases, when 
examined, showed nothing at all against the judges. 
The most rigid Republicans might have been ex- 
pected to arrive at the same conclusions. In another 
case, which, however, M. BorssET treated with some con- 
fusion and indistinctness, it appeared that a large em- 
ployer of labour, who had taken a part in a recent muni- 
cipal election against the Republican candidate, and had 
been guilty of gross corruption and bribery, had been 
acquitted in face of the evidence. At Angers the judges, 
before beginning their sitting, had attended mass in 
a church where fleurs-de-lys were said to be ostentatiously 
displayed. The Bishop of AnceRs, who is a member 
of the Chamber, explained that the fleurs-de-lys were not 
the real political emblems, but were partly intended to re- 
present the virginity of the Vircin, and were partl 
borrowed from the arms of the town of Angers. He had, 
however, to own that these emblems were so generally 
taken to be political that the Republican members of the 
parquet refused to be present. Then, again, in the judg- 
ment of the tribunal of Perpignan, the agent of the Govern- 
ment, who had carried out his instructions in expelling 
a congregation, was described as a malefactor and a 
thief, and this judgment before it was registered was 
communicated by the tribunal to a Bonapartist journal. 
This was indecent and improper, and it was not surprising 
that it should have irritated the local Republicans. But 
the general effect of M. Boysset’sdisclosures was to suggest 
that specific acts of bad behaviour on the part of judges 
are hard to find, and that the hostility of anti- Republican 
judges, if it actually exists on any considerable scale, is 
displayed in their general demeanonr, and in slight acts 
which, to people who know a locality well, show a bias 
rather than an open violation of justice. 


THE COLSTON SPEECHES. 


i ao citizens of Bristol are fortunate in possessing a 
local hero or patron saint who bears testimony, pro- 
bably without any purpose of his own, to the great truths 
that there are two sides to a question, and that it is not 
always necessary to take either side. CoLsion’s memory 
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is year after year simultaneously celebrated by Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, while the guests at a third or neutral 
dinner judiciously abstain from talking politics. The 
managers natarally exert themselves to secure the attend- 
ance of the most considerable members of their respective 
parties. In the present year the Conservatives were for- 
tunate in obtaining the services of their leader in the 
House of Commons, while the Cabinet Councils in London 
compelled the Liberals to content themselves with a highly 
respectable politician of the second rank. In the peculiar 
circumstances it was impossible for Mr. Ossorne Morcan 
to answer Sir Srarrorp Norrucore. The “ Dolphin” and 
the “Anchor” Socicties are not within hearing of one 
another, and consequently the representatives of opposite 
opinions are in the position of hostile champions separated 
from one another as in an ancient tilt-yard by a longitudinal 
barrier which prevents a direct encounter. Although, as 
a general rule, the conflict of arguments may be thought 
conducive to the eliciting of true results, the comparison 
of independent statements is also a useful form of political 
controversy. When two competent speakers severally 
expound their respective doctrines, they can scarcely fail 
‘to throw light on the points at issue between them. It 
may be collected from the Bristol speeches that on the 
questions which are immediately urgent there is no 
violent antagonism between Conservatives and tem- 
perate Liberals. Mr. Osporxe Morcan did not re- 
commend a war for the aggrandizement of Greece, 
and Sir Srarrorp Norrncore admitted that an enlarge- 
ment of Greek territory would be desirable, if it 
could be peaceably accomplished. The general proposition 
that the Government ought, to the best of its power, to 
carry out the Treaty of Berlin will not be denied by those 
who were vehemently attacked for creating the obligation 
which is, when convenient, to be discharged. 


There is nothing inconsistent in paying a personal 
tribute to the merits of both the eminent personages who 
have for many years been the undisputed leaders of the two 
great parties. Sir Srarrorp Nortucore praised the courage 
and the skill with which Lord Beaconsrie.p organized and 
disciplined the followers whom he eventually led to tempo- 
rary success. As he justly observed, the similar exercise 
of the same qualities might perhaps lead to a like result ; 
and it was not necessary to remember that the task would 
require the efforts of another Disraztr. Since the fall of 
the late Government the torrent of vituperation which had 
long been directed against Lord Beaconsrietp has been 
dried up or diverted. His adversaries are appeased by 
the knowledge that he is not likely to head a future 
reaction against their present supremacy. Mr. Osborne 
Morcan also began his speech with an enthusiastic eulogy 
of ‘“‘ that great statesman who, with a fire unquenched by 
“ the snows of seventy winters, had answered a nation’s 
“ call, and grasped the rudder of State.” He might have 
added that Mr. Giapsrone himself evoked the call, and 
that he thrust aside all competitors for the command of the 
State rudder. No adverse critic will dispute the fiery 
energy of the Prime Minister, though domestic and fo- 
reign affairs afford at present but doubtful illustrations 
of his wisdom. Expressions of party loyalty are always 
becoming, and they conveniently fill up the intervals of 
practical discussion. It is perhaps not inexpedient that a 
popular audience should from time to time be reminded of 
the great influence which personal qualities have exercised 
on the course of recent history. It is impossible to con- 
jecture the consequences which might have followed from 
the uncontested predominance of either of the two great 
rivals; but it may be confidently affirmed that none of 
their contemporaries could have filled the place of either. 

Neither of the Coxsron orators thought it neces- 
‘sary to abstain from the commonplaces which un- 
avoidably constitute the staple ot party speeches. Sir 
Starrorp reproduccd at length the just 
comments which have been made during two or three 
months on the naval demonstration; and he even thought 
it worth while to explain, for the twentieth time, 
that Dulcigno was, according to the text of the Treaty of 
Berlin, to be surrendered, not by Turkey to Montenegro, 
but by Montenegro to Turkey. As Dulcigno was by a 
double process of negotiation substituted for another 
district which had been assigned to Montenegro, the 

provisions of the Treaty apply to the territory now in 
dispute; and the Turkish Government has, in fact, never 
denied the justice of the claim which it has so long 
hesitated to satisfy. After all, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore 


hoped that Dulcigno would be surrendered, though, 
in the discharge of his duty as a party politician, 
he implied rather than asserted that the Government 
was to blame. It is less unstatesmanlike to carp vaguely 
at the policy of a hostile Ministry than to emulate 
the factious violence of the late Opposition. No enemy 
of Englaud will be encouraged, and no ally will be alien. 
ated, by the conventional arguments of Sir Srarrorp 
Norrncore. On Indian policy he was wiscly and patri- 
otically silent. The difficulties of the Government are 
national embarrassments which can only be aggravated 
by premature censure and unseasonable discussion. On 
domestic legislation the leader of the Opposition had 
nothing to say. Mr. Ossorne Moraan referred, it may 
be hoped with laudable brevity, to his own triumph in 
the matter of the Burials Bill; and he recommended a 
sweeping change in the laws which regulate the tenure of 
land. The oddest expression of opinion at either dinner 
was Mr. Samuet Mortey’s demand of protection for sugar 
refiners against the effect of the perverse l'rench bounties, 
There seem to have been differences of opinion among 
the audience; and it is certain that the present Govern. 
ment will not concede Mr. Mortey’s demand. It is 
curious and instructive to learn how lightly the true 
economic faith is regarded by some of its professed 
votaries. 


Entering into the spirit of a party banquet, Sir Srarrorp 
Norrmcore was more anxious to taunt the Government 
with its errors than to suggest a sound policy for Ireland. 
His references to the reckless language of some of the 
Ministers were perfectly accurate ; but the quotations had 
been anticipated, and the mischief is done. Mr. OsBorye 
Morgan spoke even more strongly of the crimes of 
the Irish agitators, and of the duty which devolves 
on the Government. ‘‘ When,” he said, “ they saw 
“‘ murder and outrage stalking in the noonday undetected, 
“and, he might almost say, unreproved, when they found 
“that men of note and position advocated assassination 
“ on the ground that in certain circumstances it might be 
“necessary, then it was high time for any Government 
“worthy of the name to remember that there was one 
“ duty which was before and above that of maintaining 
“ and upholding the law, and that was of protecting the 
“lives of the people, and of maintaining the integrity of 
“the Empire.” A vigorous and distinct declaration in 
favour of exceptional temporary legislation may compensate 
for commonplaces in which in other parts of his speech Mr. 
Ossorne Moreay freely indulged. Nothing is more tiresome 
inordinary Liberal speechesthan the unfounded assertion that 
the party is too vigorous, too independent, and too origi- 
nal to constitute a mechanical majority. The Liberal of 
rhetorical fiction is a philosopher, if not a man of genias, 
who has investigated all political problems for himself, and 


_ who consequently finds himself not strictly in accordance 


with the equally spontaneous convictions of his allies. The 
Liberal voter or member in real life is one of the most 
servile of adherents to the stock propositions which are 
from time to time enunciated by his teachers and repeated 
by his associates. It is of such materials that constituen- 
cies—not to say deliberative assemblies—are necessarily 
formed, and both Conservatives and Liberals think and 
speak in flocks. It is but idle flattery to teach one of two 
organized bodies of partisans that it consists wholly of 
thoughtful inquirers after truth. It may be the right of 
Liberals, as Mr. Ostorne Morcan affirms, to think for 
themselves, but it is a right which they seldom exercise. 
The orator, indeed, proceeded to caution his party not to 
endanger their political orthodoxy by too much com- 
munication with the educated classes. They are not to 
look to Pall Mall or Piccadilly, but to the great centres of 
industry—to Birmingham, Manchester, and Bristol. Liver- 
pool, which is even more Conservative than London, is of 
course excluded from the list of oracular shrines. 
Grapstoxe has often laid down the principle that he is not 
to be judged by his social and intellectual equals, but by 
blind and devoted disciples. It is probable that Mr. 
Ossorne Morcax would, if he had the choice, rather 
convince scholars, economists, and men of the world than 
even the most enlightened artisans; but the enterprise 
is more arduons, and political power and cultivated intel- 
ligence are in modern times effectually dissociated. 
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THE JEWS IN GERMANY. 


T may seem strange that the English, who are not at 
I bottom a tolerant race, should be distinctly in advance 
of their German relatives in their attitude towards the 
Jews. Even when they were doing their best to keep 
Baron RorHscHILD out of Parliament, Englishmen spoke 
with genuine reverence of his vast wealth. He was so 
very rich that he ought to have been an orthodox Chris- 
tian. Surely Divine grace could not in the end be with- 
held from a man with such a business. It was necessary 
to oppose his entry into the House of Commons in the in- 
terval ; but it was a necessity that gave pain, not pleasure, 
to those who felt its force. For many years past all that 
we have done in the way of persecuting the Jews has been 
to try to convert them; and, though a good deal of 
money has been spent on this excellent object, we never 
heard that a single Jew objected to the outlay. Nothing 
came of the effort, and the Jewish race have always been 
content to put up with it, on the familiar plea that it 
pleased us and did not hurt them. Unfortunately, Ger- 
many is not precisely a country in which schemes of con- 
version are likely to make much way. If an Hnglish 
Protestant is troubled at the worldly success of a Hebrew 
neighbour, he may hope that by the labours of the ad- 
mirable Society for the Conversion of the Jews his rival 
may have tke veil removed from his eyes and be brought 
to see the wickedness of underselling an equally eager, bat 
rather less clever, Christian. Herr Srockxer, the Court 
Chaplain who has made himself so especially conspicuous in 
the Judenhetze, has no such resource opentohim. The last 
thing that a German thinks of doing with a Jew is to con- 
vert him. The hatred in which the race is now held 
in Germany is far too practical to be appeased by 
any such trifle as a change of religion. li the Ger- 
man Jews became Christians to-morrow, they would be 
equally unpopular, because they would be equally power- 
ful. If they were rather stupid, and not good at making 
money, and altogether given to lag behind their Chris- 
tian neighbours, they might be of any religion they 
liked. Their offence is that in all these respects they are 
better men than the Christians. They work harder, they 
earn more, they are sharper to see and seize advantages. 
If they became Christians, a new reason would have to 
be found for hating them; but it certainly would be 
found. At the same time it is prudent not to plume our- 
selves too much on the superior reasonableness of our 
attitude towards the Jews, because we have undoubtedly 
enjoyed an advantage which the Germans have lacked. We 
had the Roman Catholics to bait, and no one can accuse us 
of having let this part of our duties go unperformed. 
Herr Srocker recalls the late Dr. McNeiLe. The strongest 
things that have been publicly said against the Jews might 
be paralleled in the controversial literature of English Pro- 
testantism. Nor had Englishmen the same excuse that 
the Germans have. The Roman Catholics in this country, 
at the time when the baiting of them was carried to the 
greatest extent, were neither powerful nor numerous. 
‘they did not absorb the business of Protestants, or 
divert to their own use gains which, but for them, might 
have fructified in the pockets of men who could have 
passed an examination in every dark saying in the 
Apocalypse. It will be time enough to praise ourselves as 
unmistakably superior to the Germans when we have been 
exposed to similar temptations. 


The Judenhetze has now assumed a highly concrete and 
practical form. According to the Berlin Correspondent of 
the Times, the position of the Jews has lately borne in 
some cases an unpleasant resemblance to their lot in the 
middle ages. They are subjected to constant indignities, 
and though they seem very well able to protect them- 
seves, the fact that they are in a minority makes it 
dificult to have the means of protecting themselves 
always at hand. A Jewish volunteer has lately shot his 
lieutenant. A Jewish passenger in a public conveyance 
has caned a teacher in 2 gymnasium. <A Jewish student 
at Gottingen has just killed a Christian fellow-student 
ina duel. A Jewish merchant has boxed an offending 
Christian’s ears. Of course these little incidents were all 
preceded by some violent act on the part of the 
Christian antagonist. The Jews are a great deal too 
shrewd to quarrel with Christians when the latter give 
them no provocation, The presence of a Jew in a café or 
mma railway-carriage seems to be regarded by many per- 
Sons as a sufficient excuse for turning the conversation to | 


the degraded position and despicable character of this un- — 


fortunate race. As there are 400,000 Jews in Germany 
alone, and 800,000 across the frontier in German Austria, 
the unfortunate race is not likely to submit to ill treat- 
ment calmly. It is fair to say that, so far as the autho- 
rities are concerned, the Jews seem to be treated quite 
fairly. The Jew who punished a Christian in a public con- 
veyance afterwards placed him in the hands of the police, 
and it is not stated that the police made any difficulties 
about receiving the charge. The Jewish student who killed 
a Christian at Gottingen has been liberated on his own 
recognizances. The persecution is a purely popular one, 
though it is not perhaps the less annoying on that 
account. 

It usually happens nowadays that even the most irra- 
tional persecutors shrink from putting their exact demards 
on paper. The Germans are in this respect more logical. 
They know what they want, and they are quite willing 
that the world should know it too. They have been circu- 
lating a petition to Prince Bismarck, in which their modest 
requests are formulated in the simplest and most childlike 
fashion. They ask that foreign Jews shall not be allowed 
to settle in Germany, and that the race shall be excluded 
from the higher Civil Service, from practising as advocates, 
from holding judicial positions, and from acting as teachers 
in schools. ‘The curious feature about this petition is 
that it says nothing about the career in which Jews have 
won their greatest successes, and consequently given the 
greatest offence. Why should a Jew be forbidden to be a 
tax-gatherer or an usher in a school when he is allowed 
to make a hundred times as much money in business? 
The explanation may be that German merchants are too 
shrewd to ask for impossibilities, and leave that method of 
opposing the Jews to Professors and Court Chaplains ; or 
that they are afraid of the consequences that might follow 
if their requests were put into words without being con- 
ceded infact. To have offended all their Jewish fellow- 
traders, and yet not have deprived them of any of their 
power of rendering mischief for mischief, would decidedly 
be a dangerous game. However supcrior the meanest 
Christian may feel himself in comparison with a Jew, this 
superiority does not in the least prevent the Christian from 
owing the Jew money, or the Jew from holding the 
Christian’s securities. A creditor might not be very 
accommodating if be had just read a prayer that he 
should in future be shut out from exercising his calling, 
and had noticed his debtor’s name appended to the peti- 
tion. It is not likely that Herr Srocxer or Professor 
TrEitscuke have in this sense gone to the Jews before 
taking up arms against them. When things have come to 
this pass, it is plainly time that Parliament should have 
something to say about them. The Government are 
about to be asked some question which will give them an 
opportunity of throwing cold water on the Anti-Jewish 
movement, and it can hardly be supposed that they will let 
the occasion slip. In these days Continental sovereigns find 
the Jews an exceedingly convenient class of subjects. They 
are of far too much importance, speaking financially, to 
make any Minister wish to quarrel withthem. The authors 
of the petition will probably be slow to abandon all hope 
that they will gain their end ; but the rejection of their 
demands will, it may be hoped, be sufficiently decisive to 
prevent any new adherents from joining them. It is not 
improbable that this curious wave of reaction and intoler- 
ance may be only the dash of cold water thrown on just 
before the pot boils, and be regarded hereafter as the pre- 
lnde to a fresh Jewish advance rather than as the signal 
for any permanent decline. 


WATER. 


4 ig deputation which waited on the Prestpent of the 
Loca, Government Boarp last week had a disastrous 
story to tell. There was at once a melancholy sameness 
and a melancholy variety about the statements made by the 
various speakers. All had to speak of heavy losses, and 
each district had lost that which it most cared to save. 
Near Bedford there are ten thousand acres practically under 
water, and one large farmer is paying rent for many acres 
which he has not seen for two years. In the valley of the 
Ouse enough produce to feed thirty thousand head of cattle 
has been made worthless, and the fertility of the soil is gradu- 
ally being destroyed by constant soaking. During the past 
year the death-rate in the town of Huntingdon has been 
double the normal rate; and in the towns and villages 
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along the Onse the inhabitants have again and again had to 
live in the top stories of their houses, and to have all their 
brought to theminboats. Inthe valley of the Avon 
‘ood to the value of 63,0001. has been destroyed on eighteen 
miles of ground within the last twelve months, and the hay 
crop was carried into the sea. These cases are typical of 
avast number more. Small losses that make but little 
figure in themselves may, in the aggregate, represent as 
much poverty and suffering as more conspicuous calami- 
ties. No one can have travelled over the English lowlands 
during the last six weeks without seeing for himself some- 
thing of what the floods have done. There is hardly a 
river which has not overflowed its banks, and wherever 
that overflow has come there has been loss of produce or 
loss of time, destraction of wealth actually harvested, or 
delay in the production of fresh wealth. When crops are 
carried away or rendered worthless, it means injury to the 
farmer. When the ground cannot be prepered for new 
crops, it means injury to the labourer. Our streams are 
only innocent when they are kept within their natural 
boundaries ; and, with such seasons as we have had of late 
years, the natural boundaries of many streams are coming 
to be scarcely known except by tradition. 

Mr. Dopson is not the only Minister whose life is made 
burdensome by the water question. The singular system 
which makes London a law to itself in sanitary matters 
commits the question of the London Water Supply to the 
care of Sir Wiittam Harcovrt. The Vestries and dis- 
trict Boards of London and its suburbs have appointed 
delegates to consider the composition of the Water Trust 
which the Select Committee of last Session recommended 
should be appointed, and these delegates now ask for 
an interview with the Home Secretary, at which they 
may acquaint him with the conclusions they have come 
to. As is commonly the case, the public have been made 
acquainted with these views in advance of the Minister. 
The delegates want a Water Trust, but they object 
to the particular Water Trust suggested by the Select 
Committee. They do not wish that the Water Trust 
should be “ filtrated”’ from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and the Corporation of London. Possibly the 
recollection of the very imperfect results obtained by a 
similar process as regards the actual water supply may 
unconsciously have suggested this preference tor direct 
election. The proposal of the delegates is that the water 
authority should be constructed on a basis as representa- 
tive as that of the London School Board, and that all the 
districts supplied by the London Water Companies should 
have members allotted to them. This Water Trust should 
be empowered to buy the undertakings of the existing 
Water Companies, if they can be had on reasonable terms, 
or, if that proves impossible, to introduce an independent 
supply. For this purpose the Trust should have full 
powers to raise capital, impose rates, and “control, in the 
“interest of the ratepayers, this essential necessary of 
“life.” At this early stage of the proposal it may be 
enough to point out that life in London is in danger 
of being seriously embittered by the multiplication of 
municipal bodies of one sort or another. If the new 
Water Trust is constituted in the manner proposed 
by the delegates, Londoners will be in this singular 
position. One large part of thcir affairs, including the 
care of the public health, drainage only excepted, will be 
in the hands of the Vestries. Another large part, drain- 

e included, will be in the hands of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. About the election to these two bodies 
the average Londoner knows nothing whatever. He is 
probably ignorant of the names of the vestrymen who are 
supposed to represent him, of the time when they were 
elected, and of the time when they will be elected again. 
All his electioncering interest will be devoted to the 
periodical creation of two quite different bodies—a Board to 
look after the supply of water, and a Board to look after 
the supply of education. As the Corporation of London 
takes the place of some of these bodies within the City, 
the result will be that London will be governed by five 
distinct, and occasionally conflicting, authorities—a state of 
things which can only be agreeable to the gentlemen who 
compose the bodies in question. 

These two subjects—the supply of water and the preven- 
tion of floods—may prove by and by to have a closer 
mutual connexion than that which is furnished by their 
being concerned with the same material, or being brought 
before the notice of the Government about the same time. 
London, though it is the largest, is not the only, consumer 


of water. Every other great town cither is or has been 
Gissatisfied with the water to be had in its own imme. 
diate neighbourhood, and is going, or has already gong 
in search of water it likes better. The cause to which 
the increased prevalence of floods is generally attributed 
is the improved drainage of land. The water which wag 
once allowed to soak into the soil is now carried off 
from it, and poured into the rivers in volumes too great 
for them to carry off. But it is carried off in the end, 
and, when earried off, is lost. If wet seasons were habitual 
in this country this consideration might not have much 
importance. But, though they have been common of late 
years, they are not the rule. It is quite possible that we 
may have a succession of droughts as marked as the suc. 
cession of floods which we have recently witnessed ; it ig 
almost certain that on a large average of years the custo- 
mary proportion between the two will be fairly maintained, 
Whether floods remain as common as they are now, or are 
prevented by better arrangements for carrying them away, 
it seems conceivable, to say the least, that any very large 
adoption of the practice of bringing water from a distance 
for the use of great towns may end in something like a 
water famine to the unfortunate inhabitants of the villages 
and small towns lying nearer to the source of the supply. 
Their water will be cut off from them at both ends. The 
gathering-ground will be drained by London or Manchester, 
and what little escapes will be swept into the empty channels 
of the rivers and carried at once intothesea. It seems im- 
peratively necessary, if weare not inremedying one evil to lay 
the seeds of another, that the Water question should be 
taken up as a whole at the same time that it is taken up 
in parts. With such a population as ours even water is 
not inexhaustible. If we have too much of it at one time 
or in one place, we may easily have too little of it at 
another time or in another place. We have seen some- 
thing already of the mischief that may be done by ill- 
considered draining—ill-considered, that is, in the sense 
that the immediate object is pnrsued to the neglect of more 
remote objects of equal importance. If, on the one hand, 
Parliament sets to work to improve the channels of our 
rivers, to remove obstructions in their course, to buy up the 
mills that now help to keep the water back, and generally 
to do all the things that the deputation pressed on Mr. 
Dopson’s attention the other day; and if, on the other 
hand, it gives power to local authorities everywhere to 
bring water from any district where water is to be found, 
without regard to the drought that will be left behind, 
the consequences may be very much more serious than 
seems to be supposed. The unfortunate thing is that 
matters have now come to that pass that any sugges- 
tion which points to any considerable further delay is 
sure to be scouted. When cities like London or Man- 
chester want water, they do not like to be put off with 
a Royal Commission. Nor do we know that any further 
evidence on these points remains to be taken. What is 
wanted is rather such a digest of the testimony already 
in hand as may give the Government a reasonable con- 
fidence that no important fact has been overlooked, and 
that they can meet Parliament with a full and precise 
statement of what it is that needs to be done. The situ- 
ation and extent of our chief sources of supply, the pos- 
sibility of making the inhabitants of the places in the 
neighbourhood of the gathering-grounds independent of 
any loss caused by the diversion of their contents, the 
extent to which river-water can any longer be safely used 
for drinking, the possibility of utilizing rain-water on & 
large scale—these are the points upon which the Govern- 
ment ought to have information; and we are inclined to 
think that, if two or three competent public servants 


' were appointed to digest and draw inferences from the 
materials already brought together, the preparation of @ 
| really useful body of legislation on the subject need not 


be long delayed. Even the delay of a year or two would 
be preferable to the discovery that our whole action im 
relation to water supply had been a series of costly 
blunders. 


CONTINENTAL TRAVEL. 


ves palmy days of innkeeping, when in August or September 
travellers often had to implore shelter, and assert with the 
most pathetic fervour their readiness to sleep in the salle-d-manger, 
the reading-room, or indeed in any place where they would 

under cover, are passed, and, except in one or two happy spots, 
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do not seem likely to recur; but probably the hotel-keepers on the 

at routes and in the districts frequented by tourists have done 
well during the autumn season which has just closed, and, though 
not proud and joyous as they were in the days when they sternly 
ruled submissive guests, have no reason to be discontented with 
the custom they have received either this or last year, and pro- 
bably consider that things are, on the whole, well ordered in a 
respectable world. Whether travellers have much reason for 
content is unfortunately a different question. Those people, 
for the most part very young, to whom foreign travel is 
entirely new, of course find enjoyment everywhere, and are in- 
different to discomfort; but those who have experience of the 
Continent, and have journeyed in the frequented countries during 
the last two or three seasons, must have perceived that, notwith- 
standing some recent improvements, travel is not becoming, on 
the whole, easier, and that, despite the lesson which has been read 
to extortionate landlords, it is likely to become more expensive. 
That there have of late been some alterations for the better may 
be freely acknowledged. Sleeping-carriages, which have long been 
running in Germany, have at last been fully accepted by some of 
the great French Companies, and though the tariff for them is in 
many cases exorbitant, the facilities for using them are being in- 
creased. Under a Republic the marvellous tyranny which rail- 
way officials were wont to show has been tempered. On the line 
which is taken by most of those who go to the South, travellers 
are no longer treated as if they were convicts, and the Com- 
pany has actually pushed its liberality so far as to refrain from 

nning them up, and to allow them to walk about the platforms, 
Weis true that the permission is given with fear and trembling, 
and is fenced round with precautions much resembling those 
which in England are addressed to little boys who are going out 
by themselves ; but still it is, for so conservative a Company, a 
considerable concession. With inns, as with French railways, there 
has been some amelioration. Hotel accommodation has been ex- 
tended,and places which formerly had to be avoided by all but those 
who were very hardy can now be visited in comparative comfort. 
Knowledge of English has, owing principally to the Americans, 
extended in a marvellous manner, and the traveller who is a good 
linguist often finds that he is scarcely allowed to speak the 
language of the country in which he is sojourning. ‘here is 
almost everywhere some attempt at cleanliness, and some defer- 
ence is now generally shown to what are regarded as the peculiar 
prejudices of Englishmen. The ways of British and American 
tourists are more thoroughly understood than they were, and the 
effort to please them is more intelligent. 

But, if there has been a slight improvement in some respects, 
in others there seems to have been a change for the worse. If in 
France railways are a little more comfortable than they were, those 
in Italy, where the number of English travellers is now so very 
large, seem to be, if possible, worse than ever. The management 
of most of the lines is marked by all the faults of the French rail- 
way system, but by none of its merits. The oflicials are often 
peremptory in the extreme, the trains are now usually crowded, 
and the carriages are uncomfortable and sometimes filthy. 
These aunoyances, though not inconsiderable, might be cheerfully 
endured if there was fair punctuality. This, however, seems 
scarcely to be thought of on many Italian lines. Long as are the 
periods allowed for the journeys, the trains are usually behind 
time. For some incomprehensible reason it is the delight of 
Italian managers to fix long stoppages at many stations where 
there is but little traffic. These stoppages it is the delight 
of station-masters and guards to protract, and they seem specially 
to take pleasure in prolonging them when thie train is late. 
Who that has travelled much in Italy does not recall those long 
and weary halts at wayside stations? The train, which is fifty 
minutes or so late, slackens most gradually its very moderate 
speed, and at last draws up before the rickety little building in 
front of which a dirty official is standing. One second-class 
om gd with a small hand-bag gets out, and another gets in. 

here is no luggage to load or unload, and it is fondly hoped that 
the train will go on; but this does not happen. The station- 
master converses with the guards, the engine-driver with some 
local friends. One of the guards relieves his feelings at inter- 
vals by crying out “Partenza!” and then resumes the thread 
of his discourse. If any unfortunate people get down, they are 
savagely driven back again; but still the train remains sta- 
tionary, When at last it makes its creaking way out, the un- 
necessarily long period allowed for the halt has been largely o=- 
ceeded, and the probable time of arrival at the terminus made yet 
more painfully obscure than it was. That such dawdling is 
common in Italy, and that it is typical of the general spirit 
of unpunctuality which prevails, will hardly be denied by 
any one who knows much of the country. Of course with 
some trains more care is taken; but there is, on the whole, great 
carelessness, and great discomfort in consequence. In fact, it 
May be said that the Italian railways are to those of 
France and Germany as the London and South-Western is to 
the Northern lines ; and, besides being unpunctual, Italian trains 
sometimes start at the most inconvenient hours. The comfort of 
travellers seems to be utterly disregarded, and probably those who 
arrange the times never give a thought to it, but consider only 
what will best suit the Railway Company. The discomfort caused 
by crowded carriages, unpunctuality, and inconvenient times of 
eparture is not inconsiderable ; but it is a small matter compared 
with a much graver evil which too often afflicts travellers in Italy, 
and which seems to have increased of late. Robbery appears now to be 


more frequent than ever, and thieves occasionally show an audacit 
which strongly argues the connivance of the officials. By no a 
troubles, then, is the traveller in the much-sought country now 
a and these seem lately to have grown greater rather than 
ess. 

Good hotels are even more desired by the wanderer than quick 
and punctual trains ; and hotels, both in Italy and elsewhere, have 
latterly, as has been said above, improved a little in some respects, 
but in others they have certainly deteriorated. In the first place, 
there is the painful monotony of modern inns which grows more 
marked every year. Hotels now are built on the same plan, fur- 
nished in the same way, and have similar menus, similar German 
waiters, and similar diving and sitting rooms all over Europe. In 
the house in which the traveller stops there is nothing, or scarcely 
anything, to suggest to him the country he is sojourning in, An 
hotel in one great city is exactly like an hotel in another great city. 
This was not so formerly, when one of the pleasant things in tra- 
velling in some parts of Europe was to observe the difference in 
national habits as shown by the customs of good old-fashioned 
inns. This monotony certainly detracts from the enjoyment of 
travel, one of the principal objects of which is variety ; but it 
might easily be tolerated if uniformity had brought excellence. 
Uniortunately this is not the case, uniformity having in some 
respects made things worse instead of better. It is tiresome to have 
to eat the same dinner all over Europe; but it is more than tire- 
some when that dinner is a bad one. In other days the table- 
d’héte frequently offered the traveller an excellent meal. ‘There 
were lvcal dishes, often accompanied by good local wines. 
Now the special aim of the hotel manager seems to be to ex- 
clude anything peculiar to the national cuisine, and to give 
only those dishes which can be got anywhere. These are usually 
composed of very bad materials. Formerly the best food in 
the market was often bought by hotel-keepers, but now the 
cheapest is generally taken. This is disguised by those wonderful 
sauces which are so precisely alike everywhere as to encourage the 
supposition that they are made at some central factory, and thence 
despatched all over Europe. In nothing has there been so much 
falling off as in the Continental table-d’héte, and of late this has 
been specially marked. Some hotels keep up their reputation ; 
but, as a rule, the “ ordinary ” grows more monotonous and worse 
every seasor ; and, after all, dinner is an important incident in 
travel. The wine which has to be drunk is also a matter of some 
importance to the traveller; and the more so that the water 
at hotels is sometimes more dangerous than British gin or 
Boulevard absinthe, and that death may lurk, it seems, even 
in the apparently harmless siphon. With regard to wine, 
hotel-keepers are apparently incorrigible, and, indeed, so covet- 
ous in penny-wise fashion as to be blind to their own in- 
terests. They expect to make a large profit on it, and in 
this perhaps they are justified; but the profit which they con- 
sider a proper one is so enormous as to make their trade in 
wine much smaller than it might be. They cannot grasp the 
very simple fact that, if the price of an article is raised beyond 
a certain point, the consumption is checked. The poorest and 
cheapest wine is generally bought, and, re-christened with high- 
sounding names, is offered at high prices in the extremely un- 
truthful carte des vins. Travellers find that they have to pay a 
great deal for wretched stuff, and accordingly drink as little as 
possible. Not long ago a German sitting next to an Englishman ata 
table-d’héte observed, “I have never been in England, sir, but I have 
travelled much in Europe, and I cannot imagine why your country- 
men are said to be large wine-drinkers. They have always seemed 
to me extremely moderate. Look round this table, now.” The 
German was quite right so far as his observation went. Generally 
speaking, not much wine is consumed at hotels, because it is so dear 
and so abominable. No doubt in one respect a good result is pro- 
duced; but abroad, as at home, all but a few fanatics think good 
wine in moderation desirable, and at most hotels this is not to 
be obtained save at exorbitant prices. Very often even those 
who are willing to pay exorbitant prices find merely that they 
have been more cheated than the rest. Some time ago we spoke 
of the foolish covetousness of landlords in this respect, and 
since then their ideas of what they should supply to their guests 
seem to have sunk lower and lower. Just now the unfortunate 
traveller is being told with great emphasis that he must avoid 
water and aérated water. Both contain the germs of typhoid, 
and the latter in addition is charged with lead. His 
position, therefore, when he has to decide what he will 
drink at dinner, is not a pleasant one. He has to choose 
between harsh, crude stuff at huge = and liquids which he 
formerly believed to be innocuous, but now knows to be danger- 
ous in the extreme. The badness of the wines supplied at hotels 
is a very unpleasant fact in modern travel, and is certainly made 
the more trying by painful revelations respecting the true 
character of what thought to be fluids, 

Charges generally do not appear to have risen much during 
the or having learnt the lesson 
which was taught them by the significant paucity of travellers a 
few years ago. It seems, however, at present not unlikely that 
before long prices will be quietly augmented. Ifa gold currency 
is established in Italy, the practical effect will be to raise hotel 
charges ten or twelve per cent. The rapacity of servants con- 
stantly increases, and the unfortunate tourist suffers more and 
more each season from the array of expectant faces which 
surround him as he quits his hotel, having, it is to 
be observed, paid largely for service already. Apart from 
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hotel charges and extortions, other demands on him con- 
stantly increase. 
siderable number of people, besides innkeepers and their servants, 
now live entirely or principally on what they make out of tra- 
vellers, As these, like the rest of the world, are constantly 
striving to increase their earnings, the tix on the traveller is 
steadily raised. Of the abominable extortion which is too often 
practised in case of serious illness or death we will not now 
spexk, as we do not wish to deal with the tragic part of the sub- 
ject. Of petty troubles there are many, and a diminution of them 
seems in no way probable. Despite the marvellous facilities which 
are now afforded for making long journeys, and the existence 
everywhere of biz hotels with English-speaking waiters, the much 
harassed tourist too o‘ten feels that travel is not a little trying, 
and, on the whole, is certainly not growing easier or pleasauter 


than it was. 


POLITICAL CLUBS. 


HE outside world is very much less apt to consider the occ2- 
sions of vacation speeches than the speeches themselves. 
There are not improbably several earnest politicians in England 
who have read the speeches of Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
last Tuesday, or who at any rate have read articles about tho-e 
eeches, and who yet would be puzzled to say what was the par- 
ticular purpose which took, or was supposed to take, Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Bright to Birmingham. Very matter-of-fact or 
very cynical persons might say that the President of the Board of 
Trade and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster went down 
to the distinguished town which they so worthily represent for the 
rpose of making speeches which should console extreme 
icals for the speeches of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Selborne the 
weal before. Perhaps, as is usually the case when matter-o!- 
factness and cynicism coincide in their conclusions, the actual 
causa causans of the speeches would be not inaccurately indicated 
by this hypothesis. Ostensibly, however, Mr. Chamberlain and 
r. Bright went to open—we are glad to salute Mr. Bright on 
his protest against the silly word “ inaugurate “—a Junior Liberal 
Club at Birmingham. It might have been thought that active 
persons of various nationalities and c!asses—from Mayors and 
members of Parliament down to mysterious election managers, 
such as the person whom Birmingham lent the other day to 
Oxford in order that he might show the Oxford Liberals how to 
conduct elections—had already resorted to every possible plan for 
binding down the Midland town inextricably in their toils. But the 
wise know that in political management there is no such thing as 
finality. It is not enough to have Mayors and Town Councillors 
at one end of the scale, and at the other end artful agents, 
who disguise their understrappers as ardent Tories and send 
them about in low public-houses to discover, and perhaps 
to create, treating and such misdemeanours. For, with sowe 
fifteen thousand voters ready in the blindness of their eyes 
and the stubbornness of their hearts to vote against the truth, it is 
evidently dangerous to relax. So Birmingham has set up a Junior 
Liberal Club, just as several other large towns have set up Junior 
Liberal Clubs, and, for the matter of that, Junior Conservative 
Clubs too. It is intended for those “ who do not care or cannot 
afford to belong to more expensive institutions, and especially for 
members of the Liberal party.” The last clause expresses the 
generous sentiments of the promoters. Access to politics and 
“provant,” as Captain Dalgetty would put it, of exceptional 
urity at a cheap rate, is not to be limited to professing Liberals. 
he little Conservative children are to be suffered to come in, and 
if by any chance the comforts and advantages inseparable from 
adoption of the right side should happen to convert them, so much 
the better. A wide toleration is one of the most honourable 
boasts of the party, and it is gratifying to observe that the prin- 
ciple has been recognized by the founders of the Birmingham 
Junior Liberal Club. 

The speakers, to do them justice, did not entirely neglect the 
subject. When Mr. Bright was not dancing on the Irish land- 
owner, or demonstrating that the House of Lords is the root of all 
political evil, he said several things about the Liberal Club and 
other clubs. When Mr. Chamberlain was not descanting on the 
magnificent success of the naval demonstration, or horrifying his 
esthetic hearers by describing an imaginary bombardment of the 
Parthenon, he took occasion to refer to the “great instrument 
that had been forged” for the purpose, among other things, of 
making him President of the Board of Trade, and to point out 
what an important part in the forging was borne by pclitical asso- 
ciations. But in this and in other matters the elder politician was 
the chief speaker. Mr. Bright joins issue broadly and generally 
with those who say that clubs are not good = fas for young 
men to belong to, and we certainly have no intention of 
differing with him on this point. He thinks that, if clubs 
lead their frequenters intoa danger of spending their evenings in a 
manner not specially profitable, the same may be said of a good 
many other things aud institutions, which is undoubtedly true. 
But of course Mr. Bright, though he is not a speaker wholly proof 
against fallacies, knew better than to suppose that the essence of 
the Junior Liberal Club was conviviality. In such places society 
and social amusements are merely means, more or less avowed, 
to an end, and that end is political organization. The Junior 
Liberal Club of a place like Birmingham or Manchester has but a 


In the travelled parts of Europe a very cou- | 


| very faint resemblance to the political clubs in the neighbourhood 


of Pall Mall. For the most part, the members of the latter are 
Conservatives or Liberals before they join; the object of the 
DB rainzham Junior Liberal Club is almost avowedly to make or 
keep its members Liberal. ‘This is delicately represented by Mr, 
I}.ight as a contribution to a good object. Ile “ knows nothing 
more useful toa young man than to occupy his mind at some por- 
tion of the day or week with the consideration of public questions, 
and to try to fill himself with a strong interest in what so much 
concerns himself and his countrymen.” The syllogism is of course 
obvious, and the conclusion follows if the premisses be granted, 


| What Mr. Bright says is useful, certainly is useful; and if the 
' Junior Liberal Club conduces to this end, then the Junior Liberal 


Club is an excellent institution. Lut, it seems, Mr. Bright does 
not wish that anybody should joinsuch a club “ merely to become 


| a more eflicient member of a party, that he may partake in party 
| fights and in the gloritication of party victories.” It is only that 


he may become a better man and a better patriot. Desides, he 
will not always be a young man, and it seems very important to 
Mr. Lright that he should be trained early in the right way. 


| ‘There ore, all these things being considered, Mr. Bright seems to 


think that he can recommend the Junior Liberal Club to anxious 
mothers with some contidence, 

Let us see how far these arguments will hold water. The 
question is one of which it can be said, with very much less 
than the usual hypocrisy of the remark, that it is not a party 
question. As soou as one party adopts means of this kind, the 
other is bound to follow; and we are rather inclined to think that, 
ia Lancashire at any rate, Tory clubs of this kind were not un- 
common before the opposite side perceived the necessity of going 
and doing likewise. Of course if a junior political club of the 
Birmingham type were the sort of place which Mr. Bright’s words 
picture it as being, there would be very little to be said against 
it. Lut, as a matter of fact, it rather seems likely to develop, 
and, what is more, is usually intended by its promoters to do 
nothing else than develop, the very tendencies which Mr. Bright 
deprecates. 1t does make its members, of whatever political com- 
plexion, members of a party and partakers in the glorification of 
party victories. Indeed it does very little else. We may take 
an illustration from the speeches of that very evening. Mr. 
Chamberlain said, and was cheered to the echo by the young 
persons who, according to Mr. Bright, are to be devoted by 
the Junior Liberal Club’s iutluence to the intelligent considera- 
tion of public questions, that the recent troubles on the North- 
West frontier of India were due to “a wanton invasion of 
Afghanistan.” Of course when Mr. Chamberlain says this, he 
says it with the fullest knowledge ofthe facts, and expresses, pos- 
sibly in somewhat strong language, a conclusion which he has the 
right to form. A very great wany persons, also possessed of the 
fullest knowledge of the facts, would say, and would be equally 
justifiedin saying, that these troubles were due to the culpable 
inaction of Mr. Chamberlain's present chief and his then col- 
leagues seven years ago. Does Mr. Bright think that the at- 
mospLere of the Junior Liberal Club is favourable to the in- 
vestigation of these rival views on their merits by the members ? 
If he were in a tolerably calm mood, and if Providence mercifully 
permitted him to forget for a moment the existence of peers, 
bishops, and other cankers of the State and of his own peace of 
mind, he would probably admit, candidly enough, that it is likely 
to be very much the reverse. ‘The wanton invasion of Afghanistan 
probably presents itself to the mind of the average member as an 
accepted fact, as unchallengeable as the multiplication table. His 
business is to accept all those things which the heads of the party 
tell him, to cheer and repeat them lustily, and to vote straight and 
get other people to vote straight. That is the principle of all 
political clubs, and we are inclined to think that a member of 
the Junior Liberal Club who began to examine matters for him- 
self, and to be a political eclectic, would, unless reticence and 
the Ballot hid his false-brotherhood, speedily find the club a 
more or less uncomfortable place of resort. ‘To politicians like 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone himself, who have an unlimited 
and sublime faith in the coincidence of their party views with 
the requirements of abstract truth and justice, this may seem 
immaterial, The man who votes with the party is sure to be 
right, the man who votes against the party wrong. But to people 
who cannot quite adopt this comfortable creed, political associa- 
tions, and especially political clubs, are perhaps not quite such 
cheeiing signs of the times, Already a great, if not a surprising, 
incapacity to appreciate the value of any political fact or situation 
is apparent in the new constituencies. Political clubs seem best 
suited for organizing this incapacity, and rendering it still more 
formidable. Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain's phrase of “ forging” was 
happier than he knew it to be. For the verb has a double sense, 
and, in the second and less favourable acceptation, a national vote 
procured by an immense organization of clubs may certainly be 
said to be forged. It is not in any way genuine or spontaneous, it 
does not represent the intelligence, and hardly even the desires, of 
the individual voter; it becomes, the more it is perfected, the 
expression mereiy of the will of wire-pullers and cliques. 

ad as the system is, however, it is one which, like a good 
many other bad things, can only be fought with its own weapons. 
There is nothing for anybody to do but, as has been said already, 
to go and do likewise, while it is time. With his usual frankness, 
Mr. Chamberlain has already pointed out that there may not be 
so very much time. The great forged instrument is to be used, 
he tells us, so as to make a recurrence of the events of 1874-g im- 
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ible—that is to say, the franchise and the distribution of seats 
are to be so manipulated asto give Mr. Chamberlain’s party a per- 
nent lease of power. Much of this, doubtless, is mere brag, 
and much of it the expression of the wishes of a small section of 
the Government, and a still smaller section in Parliament and the 
pation. But these sections, if the smallest, are also the most 
active, and have the great advantage of knowing what they want, 
and of being perfectly unscrupulous as to the means by which 
itis to be obtained. It isall the more necessary to fight these 
sons with such of their own weapons as are not discreditable to 
Pandle, because there seems to be in English politics a growing 
jrit of mere partisanship, as distinguished from the older party 
spirit. The last election showed the existence of a desire to be 
on the winning side merely because it was the winning side, 
which, unpleasant feature as it is, has to be reckoned with. By 
and by, no doubt, as things always happen, so they will happen at 
Birmingham. The presiding spirits of the Radical ring will be 
Jess active or less intelligent. Discord wil! arise in the camp, and 
the enemy will carry the stronghold. But, if it be so, it will be 
because means to the end have not been neglected. The great 
constituencies which now exist, and which we may expect to see 
multiplied sooner or later, offer such temptations to organizers 
that they are certain to be organized. Whatever faults we may 
find with the system of organization, it is desirable for national, 
and not for party reasons, that it should not be all on one side. 


THE LUXURIES OF ILLNESS. 


ANY writers have observed that it is possible to indulge | 

grief to such a point that it becomes a luxury; but we do | 
aot think that the luxuries of illness have met with as much | 
attention as they deserve. Invalids may object that the very idea 
of comfort and pleasure in connexion with illness is a delusion 
and a mockery, but perhaps they may change their minds on 
reflection. It would, of course, be impossible to pretend that a | 
distressing cough, a burning fever, an attack of gout, or a fit of 
sea-sickness is a luxury in any sense of the word, however strained ; 
and it might, on the other hand, be urged, with a great show of | 
reason, that any luxuries which may be enjoyed during ill-health 
are luxuries not of illness, but of the cessation, or at any rate the 
decrease, of illness. At first sight, therefore, it might appear that 
he who writes of the luxury of illness writes of a thing which 
does not exist. 

We are inclined to believe that very few people really know when 
they are enjoying themselves. Many persons suppose themselves to 
be supremely happy when they are partaking of amusements which 
afford them little pleasure, and imagine themselves to be undergoinga 
sort of semi-martyrdom when they are in reality pleasing themselves 
according to their own tastes. Now people who have time to be ill 
often enjoy themselves in no mean degree without knowing it. 
Even if we were to allow that the only pleasures experienced 
during ill-health arise from the alleviation ot illness, we still think 
wecould prove our case ; for the pleasurable sensation of relief from 
pain or fever cannot be enjoyed by those who have had neither 
lever nor pain, and it is something quite ditferent from the ordinary 
pleasures of health. Mere absence of pain is usually unnoticed; | 
relief from pain is sometimes ecstasy. It may be open to question | 
whether it is worth sutlering pain in order to enjoy the relief | 
which ensues when it ceases; but when we have paid the price, it 
is highly desirable that we should get as much pleasure as possible | 
in return for our suffering. The exorbitant premium which has | 
to be given in advance for enjoyment of relief trom pain does not 
prevent that enjoyment from being a distinct and a special 

easure, and a pleasure unobtainable in any other manner. 

other ways also there are pleasures peculiar to illness. One 
of the highest enjoyments in life to certain temperaments is the 
receipt of pe gl and we get more sympathy when suffering 
from illness than when enduring any other misfortune. If 
we lose our money, or have the ill-luck to offend a powerful 
patron, our friends are not usually sympathetic or attentive, 
although our sufferings under these circumstances may be much 
greater than in an illness. An invalid feels flattered by the 
constant messages of inquiry which are certain to arrive if he is 
rich. People whom he least expected to take any interest in his 
health call to inquire as to his progress; men whom he had 
hitherto supposed to regard him with dislike come frequently to 
bear the latest bulletin; and great ladies, who would, he thought, 
forget his existence unless he constantly reminded them of it, 
drive to his door to leave cards of inquiry. He begins to think 
t this is not such a wicked world after all; he forgives bis 
enemies who have called to inquire for him, and he becomes 
& believer in the reality of friendship. If be is pleased with 
sthers, he is still better pleased with himself, for he reflects with 
satisfaction upon his evident popularity. His female belongings 
to confirm him in these notions. They say, ‘‘ I met So-and-so 

y, and he made a great many inquiries about you, andseemed 

Very anxious to know when you would be well”; or “ Lady 
—— called this afternoon, and said that everybody was talking 
t your illness, and that she had never heard so much sympathy 
€xpressed for any one.” The wife and sisters read to the patient 
Pretty little extracts from feminine letters, and perhaps sympa- 
thetic little paragraphs about his health from the local journals, 


this can scarcely fail to give him more or less pleasure and 


“afisfaction, Tle feels that everybody is a good fellow, and | 


that he himself must be the best of good fellows, which is 
surely a very happy condition of mind for a man to bein. It 
does not in the least signify that among his friends at his clubs 
the mention of his illness merely excites interest in the questions 
of the disposal, in case of his death, of his property, his seat 
in Parliament, or his appointment; that the world does not care a 
straw about his aches and his pains, or whether he has had a good 
night or been able to eat his dinner; that outside his own family his 
death would only be regretted by the Insurance Companies; that 
many of the cards of inquiry are left at his house with a view to ob- 
taining cards of invitation on his return to health, and that the most 
tender words of sympathy expressed by any of his male friends 
are “ poor devil.” It is enough that the invalid in his room hears 
of os but kindness, and he can hardly fail to be gratified 
thereby. 

Under certain conditions there is something nearly allied to 
luxury in weakness and enforced idleness. Italians are not the 
only people who appreciate the pleasure of doing nothing; but in 
our dente a somewhat unnatural state of health is necessary for 
its thorough enjoyment. Inactivity is irksome when we have a 
restless desire to be doing something; but when neither pain 
nor fever torments us, we may enjoy considerable luxury in simply 
lying in bed with reduced energies. Nature then tells us that 
we require rest and repose, and we experience satisfaction in ob- 
taining them. An illness not unfrequently follows overwork, 
and the consequent idleness which then becomes necessary is 
singularly grateful. There is a highly satisfactory feeling, under 
such circumstances, that to do nothing is, so to speak, to do 


| one’s highest duty. ‘There are many people whose natural in- 
| clinations are strongly averse to activity, trouble, and even to 


serious thought; and to such as these there is something 
highly delightful in being peremptorily ordered by a physician 
to abstain from all exertion, to keep the mind free from cares 
and anxieties, and on no account to study. They are especi- 
ally gratified at the reflection that the strict fulfilment of 
this injunction becomes a moral duty of a high order. They 
fullow the rule of life laid down for them with saint-like obedience 


| and religious scrupulosity. Here are their ascetic instructions. 


On no account to rise too early; to take a cup of tea before getting 
out of bed, a little fresh air after breakfast, a glass of wine and 


| some beet tea at eleven, a drive after luncheon, a couple of hours’ 
_ repose on a bed or sofa in the afternoon, plenty of good food, a 


rich vintage claret—no light washy Gladstone; to smoke in mode- 
ration, and to keep the mind amused. A still greater luxury en- 
joyed by the invalid is the privilege of never being crossed or 
thwarted. The doctor says that serious consequences might follow 
if he were to be annoyed or worried, and his family and friends have 
to take care accordingly. The able physician even goes so far as to 
say that it may be better to allow him to have or to do certain things 
which are not, strictly speaking, desirable for him, rather than that 
he should be put out of humour or get excited. He must on no 
consideration be bored. He had better not go to church ; he might 
get hot when in the building, and cold when he came out, and, in 
his present state of health, the length of the service might weary 
him. Theatres of course would not be desirable, but if he sets his 
mind very much upon going to one, it might perhaps be better 


| not to thwart him. He may see a few friends who are likely to 


amuse him, but he had better not see the clergyman until he is 
stronger. He must not write letters at present ; another member 
of his family had better do this for him. He must certainly not 


| be troubled with any business matters, but somebody ought care- 


fully to attend to them ior him during his illness and conva- 
lescence, because a complete relapse might ensue if he were to 
find an accumulation of business matters and letters awaiting 
him on partially regaining his strength. We need scarcely say 
that the patient is not likely to‘tind it either difficult or un- 
pleasant to do his duty in such a state of life. Another 
luxury of illness is the colourable excuse which it affords for 
extravagance. We may be living in a tolerably economical 
manner in order to provide fortunes for our younger children, to 
build a church, or to bring about some other good object; but 
when we are invalided, it becomes our pleasing duty to spend 
our money on ourselves and our personal luxuries, and we 
virtuously do this without the slightest qualm of conscience. It 
is our bounden duty, both to ourselves and to everybody else, to 
endeavour to get well, and our first efforts must be directed 
towards this object. It was very right and proper that we should 
lay by money and deny ourselves when we were in good health ; 
but now it is incumbent upon us to treat ourselves, however un- 
willingly, to foreign tours, Chateau Latitte, “C” springed 
barouches, and possibly steam-yachts. Such expenditures have 
even an aspect of economy about them; for are they not made 
with a view to prolonging our lives, and what is so valu- 
able as life? We argue, with much reason, that it is better 
that we should spend our money on fruit and game even at 
their highest prices than on physic; we pitifully submit that 
it would be hard indeed if we could not have our garden 
made nice when we have only sufficient strength to walk 
within a couple of hundred yards of the hall door, or if we could 
not have our conservatory tilled with tropical plants, when we 
cannot leave the house for several months during the winter. 
We are so reduced by ill-health that our only amusement con- 
sists in our pictures; so we have to content ourselves by covering 
our walls with Turners, Landseers, and Linnels, and surely a few 
choice water-colour drawings are an innocent amusement for the 


poor sick man, The invalid is too delicate to go during the winter ¢ 
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months to his parish church, so he builds himself a beautiful 
Gothic chapel, communicating with the house by means of a 

sage warmed with hot pipes. This lovely little editice, with 
its marbles, its stained glass, its carvings in wood and stone, and 
its well-toned organ, is of course a pure act of piety, and goes 
down to “charities.” It isa very pretty addition to the house 
all the same, 

It is a merciful provision of Providence that a certain cheerful- 
ness should often accompany serious and even fatal illnesses. Most 
medical men will bear us out in saying that, when consumptive 
patients have been informed that they must not hope to recover, 
they generally become cheerful and reconciled in a wonderfully 
short space of time. The first shock is naturally a painful one, 
but in most cases the patient can hardly help feeling that he 
will not recover before the information is formally given to him. 
After all, when death is not likely to come to-day or to-morrow, 
or this week or next week, it still seems a long way off, and it is 
far from impossible that the doctor who tells us our fate may even 
yet die before us. The cheerfulness of very old people who do 
not suffer from any of the unpleasant accompaniments of age has 
often been noticed. The probable cause of this cheerfulness consists 
in their freedom from the anxieties of further ambition and labour. 
In the same manner, invalids who are aware that their lives will 
probably terminate in a few months feel that they may take their 
ease, as the work of their life is over, and the hopes and fears 
of this world need no longer make them anxious. They then often 
yield themselves to a lethargic contentment and resignation to 
which luxury is not altogether a stranger. Every one around 
them is striving to make them happy, and sympathy, comforts, and 
kindnesses are showered upon them. They have no cares, no worries; 
the nights may be long and the cough may be distressing, but the 
gradually increasing weakness becomes so natural by habit, that it 
is almost a relief to submit to it, and at last the patient scarcely 
struggles against the failing of his powers. 

We need not be told that there is another side of the question. 
We are fully aware of this fact. Most matters appear different 
when viewed from various aspects; but on the adverse side of the 
subject before us we decline to look at present. 


SCHOOLMASTERS AND CRAMMERS. 


MONG the abominable devices of the late Government was 
the introduction of “Protection” instead of “ Free-trade” 
principles into the examinations for the Indian Civil Service. This 
is the grave charge brought by Mr. Walter Wren, using language 
supplied by a leading article in the Guardian, against the innova- 
tions of.Lord Salisbury. Mr. Wren had a brief chance of asserting 
the dignity and righteousness of Free-trade in the House of 
Commons; but the unfortunately venal condition of the borough of 
Wallingford, for which he sat, has relegated him to private life, 
and obliged him to defend Free-trade and his private interests in 
the columns of the Guardian. Those columns have lately been the 
field of a free and rather interesting scuffle between public school- 
masters and crammers. In using the technical word crammer,” we 
must guard ourselves against being supposed to have any invidious 
meaning. Very probably the gentlemen who prepare private 
pupils for special examinations are tutors or teachers in the noblest 
sense of the word. Their system may be as wide, liberal, and free 
from sordid regard of anything but pure education as the system 
on which Ponocrates trained Gargantua. But the poverty of the 
English language provides no name for these instructors but 
“crammers.” Ccach,” however dignified, is appropriated by a 
uliar class of University teachers. ‘ Private tutors” are not 
generally understood to prepare their pupils for any single special 
examination. If you ask a lad who has left school to be instructed 
specially for the Indian Civil Service or for the army what he is 
doing, he will reply that he is “ata crammer’s.” Therefore we 
must be understood to use the term “crammer,” not as begging 
the question, but as the recognized title applied to a particular 
set of teachers called into existence by the competitive system. 
Having thus cleared the ground, we may return to the war 
between public and private teachers. For many years previously to 
1878 the first examinations for the Indian Civil Service were open 
to any candidate under twenty-one years of age. In 1878 the 
limit of age was lowered from twenty-one to nineteen years. To 
ourselves it seems that there are good and bad features in this 
change. The schoolmasters, however, see little but good in it; 
the private teachers see nothing but harm. The interests of both 
are affected ; those of the schoolmasters favourably, those of the 
private teachers, orso Mr. Wren thinks, unfavourably. Boys do 
not stay at school till they are twenty-one; and, under the old 
system, those who desired Indian appointments went, say, at the 
age of eighteen, from school to the private teacher, generally 
resident in or near London. Now the schoolmasters would have 
been glad, for various reasons, most of them obvious, to keep 
the clever boys of eighteen for another year. It must also 
be said that there was among parents, and even among 
candidates, a very strong prejudice against the sort of life 
led by some pupils of some private teachers. Young men, by 
no means prudish, described that life as a kind of cross between 
the monotonous career of a mill-horse and the rowdiest existence 
of medical students. Mr. Scoones, a well-known and successful 
teacher, remarks in the Guardian of November 17, that, in his 


experience, “ candidates have either resided with their parents in | classics or mathematics was not positively essential to 


London, or in batches of three or four in the houses of lecturers 
who exercised strict supervision over them.” But the opinion 

| prevailed that in certain notorious cases no moral supervision what. 

ever was exercised. Public schools are not precisely the last 
| refuges of Astrea, but masters and parents, and boys of decent 
manners and tastes, had some reason to dislike the sort of “ life at 
a crammer’s” which was popularly supposed to be not absolutely 
unknown, Thus the schoolmasters had at least a show of right 
on their side when they wished boys to go straight from school to 
the examination. On the other hand, it is plain that nineteen jg 
avery early age to endure the labour and anxiety of an examination 
on which depends a man’s whole fortune and career. Yet Dr, 
Percival, in a letter published by the Guardian (November 10), 
remarks that, under the new system, boys will go out “ younger, 
fresher, incomparably less jaded, than under the old system.” 
Younger, certainly they will be; indeed, considering the nature of 
their duties, they may be rather too young. Mr, Scoones speaks 
of a boy who recently started for India “ to assume junior magis. 
terial functions long before he bad attained his own majority.” Still, 
most of the lads before they begin to govern India have attained the 

age at which they may lawfully enter the Legislature. As to Dr, 
Percival’s statement that the younger candidates are “less jaded” 
_ than the elder men were, we agree with Mr. Scoones that the 
| former system may well have been the healthier. In work, as in 
play, @ man of twenty-one can stand more labour than a lad of 
‘nineteen. So far, then, there seem to be advantages on both 
sides ; though, on the whole, we rather prefer the old system, 
| Parents, if they were alarmed about their sons’ morals, could seek 
out teachers not indifferent on the subject. But, in this affair ag 
in others, rien n'est sacré pour un pore de famille. If our ghostly 
foe had the reputation of “ passing” his pupils, he would be in 
| immense request as a crammer. 

There was a necessary consequence of the alteration of the limit 
of age. Intellectual work that was fitted for men of twenty and 
twenty-one was not fitted for boys of eighteen and nineteen. The 
nature of the studies was altered. Here, again, Mr. Wren can 
raise his war-whoop of “protection.” He says that the head- 
masters asked Lord Salisbury for “exclusion of subjects they 
could not teach, and ‘special prominence’ to the subjects they 
can” (Guardian, November 3). Who can say what a headmaster 
cannot teach? That august being may have “ learned the art that 
none can name, in Padua far beyond the sea”; or he may even be 
conversant with “moral science,” which is of little value, Mr. 
Scoones complains, under the new system. On the other hand, 
' the schoolmasters obviously believe that under the old system 
| moral science was purely theoretical, aud was allowed by some 
crammers to have no bearing on practice. It might be more fairto 
say that the schoolmasters suggested studies within the reach of 
the faculties of boys than that they demanded “ protection” for 
the subjects they could teach and restriction on the subjects in 
which they were unable to instruct. But, as Mr. Wren insists on 
making the question very much one of personal and pecuniary inte- 
rests, we must admit that we scarcely see how he is a loser. “The 
reduction of the limits of age prevents any but schoolboys from 
competing,” he says (Guardian, November 3). But why should 
not lads from seventeen to nineteen years of age enjoy the advan- 
tage of Mr. Wren’s acknowledged skill in teaching? Boys as 
young are their own masters at the Scotch, and even in many cases 
at the English, Universities. And, if the topics in which lads are 
examined are changed, ara we to suppose that Mr. Wren and his 
staff are incapable of tackling the new subjects? He avers that 
boys can read far more cheaply with him than they can at the public 
schools. Dr. Percival, on the other hand, says that“ the schools 
offer cheaper education and a healthier life.” But, if Mr. Wren 
is right, if he really can undersell his competitors, and if, as he 
asserts, he is so much more successful than they, of what is it 
that he complains? What is the meaning of these commercial 
lamentations about protection? The whole paper war seems 
to have arisen out of the removal of a boy from Clifton to 
Mr. Wren’s establishment. There appears to be no reason, 
in the new system, why all the public schoolboys for whom 
Mr. Wren has room should not desert Rugby and Marl 
borough to place themselves in his hands. The only practical 
reason for keeping them at school is the possible superiority of 
school teaching in the new subjects. Does Mr. Wren doubt his 
ability to beat the schools at their own work? He seems to 
suffer from no such diffidence. ‘The work we are paid to do we 
do,” he cries with honest resolution. We really think that his 
commercial are as fallacious as his theological reasons for opposing 
the new system. He appears to hold that the advocates of the 
new system aimed at favouring Churchmen, to the disadvantage 
of those suffering lambs, the Nonconformists. Of the two, we 
imagine that Nonconfurmists would be the more ready to place 
their offspring under Mr. Wren’s moral and intellectual super- 
vision, and, therefore, to secure appointments. Mr. Wren, at least, 
is not, like so many headmasters,a clergyman of the Church of 
England. 

It is a relief to turn from what is more or less a personal 
question to a letter in which Mr. Scoones exposes what he believes 
to be the defects of the new system of examinations, Here we 
leave money matters and come to education. Mr. Scoones thinks 
that the old secured a better education than the new system. We 
confess that we are only partly persuaded by his arguments. 
| Under the old rules, he says, “ a broad field of choice was exten 

to each and every examinee, so broad that a deep knowledge of 
success.” 
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But was there not a prevalent opinion that the “ broad” was also 
the shallow knowledge? Was not sciolism encouraged by the | 
demand for breadth and the disregard of “depth”? Of course, | 

ple who believe exclusively in a classical education have , 
already made up their minds against the arguments of Mr. 
Scoones. Give us accuracy of scholarship, they say, and we 
ask no more from men of twenty-one. Now under the old 
system acquirements very unlike accuracy of classical scholarship 
had their chance of success. Sanskrit, moral science, thorough 
English and French, with Fifth-form Latin, might secure an 
appointment. But under the new system you cannot ask for this 
wealth of learning. Aristotle himself, who ought to know, says 
that young men are unapt for moral science, and Plato compares 
lads engaged with moral science to puppies worrying some un- 
fortunate object. Sanskrit, too, is a “link too many” for most 
boys, if we may adopt an idiom from Nicholas, the regretted 
author of a work on Knur and Spell. Again, Mr. Scoones says 
that “ripe English scholarship, good average soundness in modern 
languages, and a branch of natural science, added to Fifth-form 
Latin,’ would sometimes win a place. But these accomplish- 
ments are no longer of service. It comes to this, Mr. Scoones 
says, that it is practically impossible for any lad whose bent is 
not to classics or mathematics to enter the Indian Civil Service. 
And he adds, “Only Upper Sixth-form boys need apply.” We 
still fail to see, granting Mr. Scoones’s premisses, why private 
teachers should not turn out boys quite as strong in classics and 
mathematics as the schools can produce. If the present private 
teachers are not masters of the classics,a new order of men who 
are adepts will take their places. For there must always be 
boys whom a private teacher can induce to be industrious, but 
who are tempted away from work by the social and athletic 

leasures of schools. Among these boys the private teacher who 
is able to teach the subjects required will inevitably find his 

upils. 
4 hings become much more serious when Mr. Scoones complains 
that, under the new system, “every particle of real culture was 
made to disappear.” We had supposed that the attentive reading 
of Ilomer and Thucydides was in itself no small part of a liberal 
education. But Mr. Scoones says that Greek and Latin are no 
longer to be studied in a liberal spirit. They are to be “shorn of 
their history, their literature, and antiquities.” If this indeed be 
$0, not only is the new system bad, but it follows that classical 
teaching at the public schools must be bad in spirit. We had 
understood that classical antiquities were no longer neglected at 
the schools, that gems and coins were studied, that history went 
along with philology; but it seems we were mistaken. English 
history, too, and the history of English literature, are neglected. 
Out of twenty-seven successful candidates in last July, twelve did 
not “take up” English history, and twelve declined to be ex- 
amined in English literature. We doubt whether a man of twenty- 
one can be, as Mr. Scoones thinks, “a ripe English scholar”; but 
certainly a boy of nineteen should be ashamed of ignorance of 
English history. 

It is not easy to arrive at any definite opinion upon the whole 
question. We confess that we prefer public to private, and 
classical to “ general,” education. We are tolerably certain that 
no wrong is done to the private interests of crammers by the new 
system, but we are by no means so sure that the public interests of 
India have not suffered. As to the personal topic, we admire the 
letter of a Crammer published in the Guardian (Nov. 17). This 
excellent tutor, when a parent asks his advice, says, “‘ Keep him at 
a public school as long as you can. Still, I keep on in this line 
(cramming), for a man must live.” Asto the public interests, 
the experience of a very few years will show us whether the native 
gentry are wise in agitating, as Mr. Scoones says they are doing, 
“against what must appear to them an uustatesmanlike mono- 
poly.” Was the practical mcnopoly previously secured by the 
exertions of one or two private teachers more “ statesmanlike ” ? 


THE QUICK MARCH OF MILITARY REFORM. 


RE British officer has fallen upon evil times. In common 
with his civilian fellow-creatures, he suffers from excess of 
paternal legislation regarding his mental improvement. The 


required, and eyerything else was left to chance. He might or 
ry 


upon the arduous duties of active service consisted principally in a 
ignorance of tactics in particular and of the art of war in 


general, and a firm trust in Providence that everything would go 
right when the time came. When his turn for promotion arrived 
no questions as to his fitness were asked, for the simple reason 
that there was no one able to ask them. He might not know more 
than his predecessor; but, on the other hand, he certainly could 
not know less; and thus a certain standard of proficiency, though 
perhaps not a very exalted one, was maintained. Such a system 
naturally acted as a dead weight upon brains and talents, these 
commodities being at a discount, while money and interest came 
to the front. The service was full of purchase, nepotism, fayour- 
itism, and all uncleanness; in fact, it is evident altogether that, 
judged by the enlightened standard of the present day, the British 
oilicer of the past was but a sorry creature ; and it is also clear 
that no troops led by such men had any business to win victories. 
Yet, strange to say, they were always winning victories. The long 
roll of names borne on the standards of our various regiments 
records a series of victories and triumphs won over the best troops 
of Europe and the most warlike tribes of Asia. A well-known 
officer of the first French Empire, Marshal Bugeaud, de- 
clared his opinion that the English infantry was the finest 
in the world. Another, General Foy, advised his countrymen 
never to attack them unless success was certain. The discipline of 
the British army has repeatedly excited the admiration of foreign 
critics. There yet remains another important fact to notice— 
namely, that, while in most other countries the army has seldom 
failed at some period or other to be a source of political embarrass- 
ment, our army has never caused us a moment’s uneasiness on 
that score. We have had such things as naval mutinies, as witness 
Spithead and the Nore; but we have never had a military mutiny. 

Now it is idle to maintain that such an army can have been 
badly officered. As a matter of fact, it was remarkably well 
officered; for the officers were exactly suited to the times in 
which they lived and to the men whom they commanded. It 
is to be observed that at the period we are speaking of 
—namely, the commencement of the present century—war had 
not attained to the dignity of a science. Here and there an 
officer who had risen rapidly through the lower grades might 
study tactics and strategy ; but for the great mass who could never 
hope to rise high in their profession there was nothing to learn 
beyond the formal and cumbersome drill of the day. The weapons 
in use were primitive, and required no special training. LRitle 
drill, signalling, field-work instruction, topography, and the nume- 
rous otner studies which are now considered necessary were not 
yetinvented. The British officer of the day had nothing to do in 
time of peace, and he did it thoroughly and conscientiously. 
Nor was this of much moment when the nature of the warfare 
of those days is considered. Military operations were conducted 
with an amount of concentration which seldom allowed a subordi- 
nate to distinguish himself on detached service, and with a slowness 
and formality which gave ample time for deliberation in any mo- 
ment of emergency or danger. <A single example will suffice. Most 
readers of Napier’s Peninsula War will remember his vivid de- 
scription of how, in the operations preceding the battle of Sala- 
manca, two hostile columns marched towards a common goal for 
upwards of ten miles within half musket-shot distance, the officers 
on either side saluting each other with their swords. But, as 
already stated, there was one thing which the British officer of the 
= did, and did well—he preserved most excellent discipline, and 

e maintained his authority and influence over his men unim- 
paired under circumstances which have almost invariably proved 
fatal to the discipline of foreign armies. We have seen it re- 
marked by a foreign critic that the proudest boast of our troops 
ought to be that they have never been routed—that they have 
never exhibited such spectacles as those presented by the French 
at Rossbach and Vittoria, or by the Prussians at Jena. The bloody 
defeat of Fontenoy saw the British leave the field with unbroken 
ranks; the disastrous retreat to Corunna concluded with the orderly 
embarkation of every man whocould reach the shore; the terrible day 
of Albuhera showed how they could, by sheer steadiness and disci- 
pline, convert downright defeat into decisive victory; while, to come 
down to more modern times, the account of their behaviour at the 
wreck of the Birkenhead was ordered to be read to every regiment 
in the Prussian army. On the principle that the tree should be 
judged by its fruits, the British officer of those days was, we 
repeat, in spite of his lack of learning, a good, and what is more, 
a successful, public servant. 

So much for him in the past. Before we consider him in the 
present we must glance for a moment at the new conditions of his 
profession. Every one is aware of the changes that have taken 
place in modern war. We have improved our weapons to such an 
extent as to inspire a wholesome fear of their effects, and whereas 
the soldier of the past had but one object in action, namely, to 
kill his enemy, the soldier of the present has two—to kill his 
enemy and to preserve himself. Possibly we may some day 
arrive at a state of things which will involve the inversion of 
the order in which we have put them, but we must not 
anticipate. In the meantime this new order of things has neces- 
sitated a considerable amount of study, the object of which is to 
make even the most subordinate officers familiar with the nature 
of the weapons wielded by their men, the formations and tactics 
best calculated to give those weapons their proper efiect, and the 
best means for providing cover from the enemy’s fire. Moreover, 
operations are nowadays conducted with a rapidity which allows 
no time for deliberation, and thus any officer may find himself come 
promised in a moment of emergency trom want of knowledge. Ac- 


cordingly, we have beencompelled, in order to keep up with the times, 


' 
| not and the insatiable educational 
demands of modern military science sit heavy on his soul. It can 
hardly be a matter for surprise if, during his moments of leisure, Bee 
supposing him ever to have any, he now and then casts a re- 
gretful glance backward at the lite led by his professional ancestors 
as depicted by Charles Lever and the authors of his school. It | 
appeared to be all play and no work in those days; plenty of ie 
hard fighting in time of war and hard drinking in time of peace | — 
being the component elements of military life. Nor is there any | ze 
| reason to suppose that the picture was much overdrawn, for it is . 
in keeping alike with the social and the military life of the day. | = 
At the beginning of this century an officer who had once passed } 
his recruit’s drill had a the educational curriculum then | i 
battalion drill, If he did, he was regarded with mingled feelings | 
of surprise and ee by his comrades; if he did not, it | 
did not much matter. The stock-in-trade with which he entered | 
| 
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to institute a regular system of military education. At first it was 
confined exclusively to those who had not yet obtained commissions, 
an entrance examination only being demanded, and later examina- 
tions in drill and interior army economy were ordered before each 
step in rank was attained. Here there was a pause for some 
years, and then the educational or extra-professional subjects 
n to make their appearance. First came the musketry drill, 
which included the theory of the flight of projectiles, the etfects of 
rifling the barrels of small arms, and the manufacture of gunpowder ; 
next came elementary fortification, military law, military topo- 
graphy, minor tactics, including the principles of employment of 
all three arms and the projectiles in use by artillery, military 
signalling, &c. At first the greater part of these were demanded 
only in the early stages of an officer's career, and even then on a 
moderate scale; but of late the educational pace has become more 
severe, and a recent Horse Guards’ Order has created something 
approaching to consternation among captains in the army. It in- 
troduces a new system which is to come into force on the Ist of 
January next, and its leading feature is that successive examina- 
tions of increasing severity have to be passed to qualify for 
each rank up to that of major, when all further examination 
ceases. The subjects are divided into four headings, namely—(q) 
Regimental Duties, (6) Drill, (c) Military Law, and (d) Duties 
in the Field. The two former are merely what have 
previously been demanded, though perhaps the new test is 
somewhat more searching. Section ¢ involves a knowledge of the 
history of military law, of the Army Discipline Act, of the pro- 
cedure of courts-martial, and of practice in framing charges. Sec- 
tion d is by far the most formidable, embracing as it does topo- 
graphy and fortification. In the former we have the construction 
and use of the prismatic compass and the necessary drawing im- 
plements, triangulation, traversing, contouring, eye-sketching, and 
road reconnaisance and reports. In addition to the above, captains 
are required to undertake the reconnaisance and occupation of a 
military position, The course of fortification includes the con- 
struction and use of scales, construction of parapets, penetrative 
wers of artillery, nature of field-guns now in use and their pro- 
jectiles, hasty entrenchments, field-works, obstacles, revetments, 
working parties, various kinds of field-works with their advan- 
tages and defects, defence and attack of houses, demolition of 
bridges, barricades, railways, &c., knotting and lashing spars and 
construction of spar bridges, passage of rivers and fords. 
In addition to these, captains must also have a knowledge of the 
principles to be observed in attacking and defending villages, 
woods, and positions. At present there is one reassuring circum- 
stance, and that is that only half-marks are required to pass in | 
each subject ; but before long the standard will probably be raised. | 
An examination in riding is also now made compulsory—and most 
properly so—before the rank of major is attained. We remark, 
too, that no exemption from examination is now allowed, as was 
formerly the case, to officers who have proved their fitness in | 
the field. It is distinctly stated that no officer either at home | 
or abroad will be promoted when his turn arrives unless he has | 
fulfilled the required conditions. No doubt all this is right and | 
necessary, but we fear that there are numbers of old captains still 
serving — whom these demands will press hardly, men who 
entered the service under very different conditions, and who, 
though they may not possess a high educational status, are not 
the less good officers. ‘There are other serious questions also con- 
nected with this development of military education, but these we 
must reserve for a future occasion. 


A GUEST BOOK. 


“ae passion for writing oneself down may be proved by excel- 
lent authorities to have always existed, but opportunities for 
its gratification have never been so fully provided as in these latter 
days. First there were the confidences of Confession Books, which, 
adopting the idea of an old children’s game, enubled young ladies 
in their salad days to extract from their unhappy friends com- 
promising avowals as to their tastes in literature, history, food, and 
many other things. Then followed an avalanche of Birthday 
Books, which indeed cannot be said to have yet ceased to fall. 
Every author of importance has now been laid under contribution, 
for mottoes, and birthday books are getting not a little stale. So 
some intelligent person has hit upon the idea of a Guest Book, which 
lies before us at this moment; and a well-known firm of pub- | 
lishers, celebrated for Christmas cards and such like things, has got it 
upin oblong album shape on paper of the colour of iced gooseberry fool, 
with blue lines and letterpress. Like all great ideas the notion | 
is a simple conversion of an old and familiar thing, the “ Visitors | 
Book,” iamiliar to the traveller as perhaps the most fertile field | 
for the discovery and exploration of the folly and vulgarity of 
British mankind. The arrangement is methodical enough. There | 
is a quotation at the head of each page, and a quotation at the 
beginning of each line. On this line the guest is supposed to 
inscribe his name, bis address, the dates of his arrival and de- 
ture, and the place of his destination, while a space is allowed 
im for “ events, adventures, and remarks.” The latter might be 
found a little cramping by the scribblers who cover whole pages of 
inn-albums with comic verse or gushing prose, for it does not much 
exceed an inch in height, and seven or eight in width. But a good 
deal may be done in it with a crowquill. Very possibly the 
thing may be itself intended for an ino-album, but it rather 


suggests itself as appealing to private hosts, and to guests who do, 
not pay for their entertainment in coin of the realm. 

This being the case, the section of “ events, adventures, and re 
marks” seems a little awkward. Matter-of-fact persons eught not 
to be much puzzled by the “events,” and a faithful record might be 
instructive to after-comers, by showing them what they have to. 
expect. There are few houses so abundantly provided with dis 
tractions that the course of A.’s experiences will not in some way 
forecast B.'s, and the thoughtful person anxious to lay out his 
time to the best advantage might be grateful for the record, 
“ Adventures” suggests more difficulties, but “remarks” is the. 
crux, What sort of remarks is an unfortunate guest taking leave of 
his host expected to put down in that host’s Guest Book? Ishe to. 
be guided by veracity or politeness? And, if by the latter, how far 
may his politeness go without introducing a dangerous confusion 
between the house and the hotel? For instance, would it be safe. 
to imitate The Mulligan, and remark that the champagne is good 
at this house? If this be allowed, we are obviously on an in. 
clined plane; and the distance is not so very great to “ very com- 
fortable house, great civility and attention from the worthy host 
and hostess "—which is not to be thought of. Uncomplimentary 
remarks are obviously impossible, and yet successive eulogies 
might be suspicious. The poetical vein which seizes persons who. 
take their ease in their inn could hardly be indulged; and alto- 
gether it seems probable that, whenever the Guest Book is brought 
into actual use, the section of ‘ events, adventures, and remarks” 
might as well be covered with black ink, like an English news- 
paper when it is delivered to the readerin Russia. Without 
this, however, it sinks to the level of a mere register of 
names and dates, such as used to be kept at most London 
hall-doors before the invention of visiting cards; and its positive 
service would not go much further than to make it tolerably 
certain that the visitor's letters would be sent on to the right 
place. The compiler, therefore, seems to have done either 
too much or too little. Instead of his dangerous and ambiguous. 
heading of “events, adventures, and remarks,” he should have ap- 
pended a string of definite questions for the departing guest to. 
answer to the best of his judgment—such as “ What is the best 
wine in the cellar of this house?” “Is it safe to come down v 
late to breakfast?” and so forth. Such inquiries would be a little 
intimes, but they might be so put and so answered es to be full of 
instruction to the newcomer, and to avoid any danger of hurting 
the susceptibilities of the hosts. In strictness, to be sure, this 
part of the book ought to be in the charge of a confidential servant, 
who should show it to no one but a bond fide arriving or departing 
guest. Dut there might be difficulties about this. Indeed it is. 
not particularly easy to imagine any arrangement of the Guest 
Book which should provide for “ remarks,” and which at the same 
time should not be exposed to difficulties. 

The mottoes, or, as he himself calls them, the “ appropriate 
quotatiors,” of the Guest Book are apparently the feature of it on 
which the author most prides himself. The worst of them is that 
there seems to be a certain happy-go-luckiness about them, and 
that it is by no means sure that they would always go lucky. For 
instance, a whole departure page is headed, “I have not seen this 
year such company at once within this house as is here now,’ 
which, if complimentary to the present, is a little unkind to the 
absent. A man, too, who pays his first visit, and is shy, might 
not be best pleased to find the epigraph “Old friends are best” 
staring him in the face as he signs his unfamiliar name. A 
martyr to the gout with a snappish temper—as such martyrs 
frequently have—might be somewhat insulted at being re 
quested to “Come and trip it as you go .on the light fan 
tastic toe.” “Small cheer and great welcome make a m 
feast,” suggests Pecksniflian possibilities. Nor, though the 
author—or, rather, the compiler—has in some cases ventured 
thus on perilous ground, has he been able to fill his book. After 
some scores of pages the mottoes begin again and revolve in 
the same cycle, which seems to show either a certain poverty in 
English literature, or a certain indolence in the selector, It is 
fair, however, to remember that when he has headed _ his pages his 
labour is by no means over. He has then to devise side mottoes, 
one of which, as has been said, accompanies every line. Here, 
however, like the compilers of the birthday books already men- 
tioned, he has given himself a really charming latitude of selection. 
What, in the name of the Sphinx, is an unhappy, and possibly 
nervous, person, to make of the statement, ‘* I must be cruel only to 
be kind,’ against which he or she is solicited to write his or her name 
It suggeststhe most awful possibilities, and the heroine of Northanger 
Abbey would have nearly fainted at the announcement, “A 
friend of solitude” may mean that the guest is to be left a good 
deal to himself, and this, though acceptable to some people, would 
be very much the reverse to cthers. “To me, fair friend, you 
never can be old,” suggests a painful inference as to the probable 
opinion of the world in general. ‘I have important business, 
the tide whereof is now,” seems rather appropriate to the holder 
of a little bill than to a guest. “ Dearest friends, alas, must 
part,” addressed to a guest on his arrival, is of dubious hospi- 
tality. “Farewell, Othello’s occupation’s gone,” suggests that 
the compiler thought that anything that had farewell in it 
would do. In short, we do very much suspect that mottoes 


already selected for a Birthday Book or some other similar work 
have been re-arranged pell-mell by the sides of these pages, the 
effect being occasionally deseribable by no other word than idiotic. 
What in the world, for instance, can be the fitness of “ Sigh 


Ree 


no more, ladies, sigh uo more,” in such a place as this? 
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petition prevails here, as in the headlines, and it might be a little 
mortifying to somebody who had been pleased to find himself 
described in the flattering terms “ You flavour everything; you 
are the vanille of society,” to turn over the pages and discover 
the same text standing by the side of the name of the greatest 
pore of his acquaintance. 

We do not suppose that the mania for mottoes will stop at Guest 
Books, nor is there any reason why it should. Doubtless, we shall 
soon have motto Cellar Books, motto Washing Books, and so forth, 
all “the books of the establishment,” in short, with which Frank 
Fairlegh made his acquaintance, but adapted to cultivated tastes 
and nicely illumina 4d. Both the volumes we have suggested have 

+ capacities for intelligent selection of quotations, The 
Washing Book might be made into a treatise de re vestiaria, 
almost after the heart of the Baron of Bradwardine ; 
and the testimony of the Cellar Book to classic views of 
fermented liquor would make Dr. Richardson sbake his head 
more than ever over the secular perversity of mankind. The 
various publications by which Messrs. Letts and other enter- 
prising printers endeavour to lessen the toil of house-keeping all 
admit of similar treatment. The Rental Book, especially at the 
present time, suggests a neat encadrement of selections from the 
oratorical works of Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, Redpith, and other 
guides and friends of landlords. The Game Book might be edited 
by Mr. Peter Taylor from one point of view, by Mr. Chaplin from 
another, and by an enthusiastic naturalist from a third. Only we 
would suggest that in any future extension of the system the 
mottoes should be more liberal in number and somewhat more 
appropriate to the subject than is the case in the volume before 
us. e cannot undertake to say who was responsible in 
the first place for the bright idea of taking scraps from the 
classics and applying them anyhow to base uses of this kind; 
but the notion certainly seems to have “taken.” To a reason- 
able being one would have thought that the whole charm of such 
a thing, if it had any charm at all, would be in the fact of its 
being home-made, as, to do it justice, the original album, the fount 
of all these plagues, was at least supposed to be. It is sufficiently 
absurd that a thousand Smiths or Browns should be proudly ap- 
propriating the same printed description of their character and vir- 
tues in a Birthday Book, or writing themselves down “a scholar, 
and a ripe and good one,” or “ Of high-wrought vein, fastidious” 
in this present Guest Book. Perhaps the machine-made air of the 

ding is not unbefitting an age of machinery. After all, the 
Buest Book may possibly amuse somebody in an inn parlour, which 
seems its natural home, and in that case the exiguity of its space 
for remarks will be rather a blessing than otherwise. Perhaps we 
should mention, in respect to its urnamentation, that, while it has 
duly got Salve and Vale on it, it has not got a dog, nor have we dis- 
covered any trace of Cave canem. The absence of these favourite 
embellishments is somewhat surprising. However, there are some 
rather pleasing swallows on the cover, which, if not so learned as 
the dog, are perhaps more appropriate. 


THE COST OF LITIGATION. 


LETTER has lately been published, addressed by Mr. 
Chalmers, a barrister, to Baron Pollock, on the subject of 
“The Cost of Litigation.” When we say that Mr. Chalmers 
ts the excessive cost of legal proceedings nowadays, and 
strives to point out a method by which it may be reduced and 
Sieinsieed, the irreverent and flippant may be tempted to scoff 
at his laudable endeavour, and to suggest that the idea of a bar- 
rister seeking to reduce the cost of law is analogous to that of an 
alderman deprecating the consumption of turtle, or a thief 
petitioning for an increase of the police force. To such, how- 
ever, Mr. Chalmers’s effort may be justified on the low ground 
of worldly wisdom, in that he points out that there is such 
a thing as killing the goose that lays the golden , and 
that law probably follows the same rules of supply and demand as 
other commodities. If it is good and cheap, the demand for it 
will rise in a corresponding ratio. We ourselves attribute to 
Mr. Chalmers a higher and more legitimate motive; but un- 
— Bar work has been very slack for some time past. 
y and expense combined, both of which evils seem to be on 
the increase, have frightened men from litigation; and there ap- 
pears considerable danger of people adopting the Apostolic advice 
of suffering their wrongs quietly, and not going to law one with 
another, at any rate to the same extent that they used to do. 
Such a state of affairs, however, is scarcely suited to modern 
times, and rogues would flourish marvellously if by neces- 
sity or common accord their victims refrained from appealing 
to the arm of the law for protection or redress. So that it 
behoves lawyers, for the sake of the public no less than their own, 
to look around and see how they may render the Temple of 
Justice more accessible. 

It isa sad and humiliating thing when any system introduced 
with a great flourish of trumpets is found wanting, when the 
goodly fruit crumbles like Dead Sea apples ; but it is far worse to 
€0 on living in a fool’s paradise, to congratulate ourselves on our 
system being the best possible system when in reality it is full of 
faults and vates the very evils it was designed to obviate. 
Seven y 


to 
it 


en years ago the first Judicature Act was passed, which was 
introduce a new and matchless system of legal procedure; 
was 


to redeem—tardily perhaps, but completely—the pro- 


mise given at Runnymede, that “justice shall not be denied 
or delayed to any man,” by bringing good and cheap law to 
every man’s door. Inveigled by this flattering tale, litigants 
for a while flocked to the Law Courts, only to find things 
pretty much as they were before. But litigants are as slow 
as sheep to take example and warning by the fate of their 
precursors; and the disappointed ones were quieted by being told 
that the new system wanted a little time to get into working 
order, while those who were trembling on the brink were encou- 
raged to take the fatal plunge by being assured that by the time 
their turn came everything would infallibly be in full working 
trim; and so the game was kept up. But now seven years have 
rolled by—time enough, in all conscience, for anything which 
was ever going to work at all to be working—with the result 
that there were at the beginning of the present sittings some 
eight hundred causes waiting for trial in Middlesex alone; 
which ghastly list is diminishing under the efforts of the few 
available judges, only because the disgusted would-be suitors do 
not care to pile Pelion on Ossa and begin actions to be set 
down possibly among the thousands ; or else because some of those- 
whose names already figure on this portentous roll, tired of wait- 
ing, have resorted, contrary to their original intention, to the ex- 
pensive tribunal of the arbitrator. The number of R’s and W’s, 
denoting that a cause is referred or withdrawn respectively, now 
to be seen on the Middlesex list at Westminster, is a sorry sight 
for those who still believe in the efficacy of the Judicature Acts. 
Meanwhile, solicitors are engaged in making out bills for old work 
done instead of doing new, and barristers, returning fresh and keen 
for work after the Long Vacation, are compelled to eat out their 
hearts in chambers or loaf about Westminster with nothing to do, 
by reason of what is now too well known as a block in the 
ourts. 

And is it really the lauded Judicature Acts that have brought 
us to this? Mr. Cushennss says it is, and he is ina position to 
judge. He was in the confidence of Mr. Arthur Wilson, drafts- 
man of the original rules which constitute the working basis of 
the new procedure, and author of the standard work on exist-~ 
ing practice. When Mr. Wilson was translated to a ju ip in 
India he bequeathed his mantle to Mr. Chalmers, who is bringing 
out a new edition of the aforesaid book of practice; and it is in the 
course of the study involved in this task that Mr. Chalmers has 
become convinced that the present state of affairs is attributable, in 
part at least, to defects in our code of procedure. 

Having satisfied himself that the present system is far from 
a Mr. Chalmers casts about fora remedy. It is obvious, as 

e points out, that “ the deliberate policy of the Judicature Acts 
cannot be reversed, and that any return to the old state of things 
is impossible.” The disturbance and confusion of a second revo- 
lution in judicial procedure occurring within a decade would be 
appalling, and is not to %e thought of for a moment. “ Any 
reforms in procedure must,” as Mr. Chalmers justly observes, “ be 
by way of amendment in the existing system.” Before considering 
what appear to him the principal faults of that system, Mr. 
Chalmers remarks that “ the cost of litigation is made up of two 
constituent elements, the expenditure of money out of pocket and the 
expenditure of time.” It would, however, be bad economy to sacrifice 
etticiency for either expedition or mere cheapness, and therefore 
the two tests to which not only a system of procedure, but each 
individual rule of it, must in the interest of litigants be subjected 
are— First, does it tend to elicit the whole of the relevant facts 
in a convenient form for the application of the law thereto? 
Second, does it seek to attain this end in the quickest possible 
manner, and with the least possible expenditure of time and 
money?” ut to attain these ends a system of procedure need be 
very elastic. The causes which come before the Courts present 
every imaginable degree of complexity. Where the issues are 
simple, a simple method of presenting them for decision should 
be ag where the issues are multiform and involved, a 
more elaborate preliminary procedure may well be justified as 
tending to ultimate simplification and true economy. That the 
first of these — was om em by the framers of the Judica- 


ture Acts and their auxiliary rulesis beyond question. With a view 
to meeting the very simplest cases, they did not deem it tory to 
the dignity of the High Court of Justice to undertake the lowly 


office of a debt collector. By the invaluable technically 
known as Order 14, a plaintiff for debt may at the very earliest 
stage of his action call upon his adversary to show cause wh 
he should not at once pay the sum claimed from him. tt 
the case be a simple and plain one, the plaintiff recévers without 
further delay, and it is difficult to conceive a more speedy and 
salutary remedy, considering the number of actions which were 
formerly defended for the mere purpose of gaining time or bring- 
ing about a compromise. But it is only in the most transparent 
cases that this procedure is applicable. Judges will not try a case 
on an application of this sort, and the unsupported oath of the 
defendant that he does not owe the money, or his offer to bring it 
into Court, is in general sufficient to remit the plaintiff to the 
ordinary course of his action. Here, then, is the first of the defects 
Mr. Chalmers attributes to the Judicature Act system. It is, he 
says, a grave mistake to have no intermediate method of ure 
between the bare simplicity of such debt-collecting as above, 
and the elaborate, expensive, and tedious ordeal of a regular trial, 
with all its preliminary business of ings, interrogatories, dis~ 
covery, &c. of cases which are 


are @ large num 


not quite simple and plain enough to be disposed of summari 
onid the noise and bustle of Judges’ Chambers by means of Order 
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14; but to apply to which the whole machinery necessarily 
and designed for the unravelling of the most complicated 
and multiform series of facts is as absurd and wasteful as using an 
hydraulic press to break a butterfly. Some intermediate process 
ig manifestly desirable. What it should be we cannot undertake to 
say here, nor does Mr. Chalmers enlighten us; he only vaguely 
refers to “Chapter XII. of the Indian Civil Procedure Code.” 

The next object of Mr. Chalmers’s animadversion is no less than 
that palladium of our liberties, the British Jury, which he states 
to be “by far the most expensive mode of trial that can be 
selected.” The items of expense particularly chargeable against 
trial by jury are: (1) The necessity of more evidence, because of 
the impossibility of supplementing any oversight later on. (2) 

greater uncertainty as to when the trial will come on, whereby 
‘witnesses are kept in attendance longer than they otherwise would 
be. (3) The necessity, or at least opportunity, for longer sveeches 
by counsel, and a summing-up by the judge, whereby the trial 
is protracted. (4) The almost -invariable application for a new 
trial, on some ground connected with the finding of the jury. All 
this, as Mr. Chalmers says, “ unavoidably gives an advantage to the 
litigant with the longest purse,” and he suggests two amendments. 
The first carries a well-known provision of the existing system a 
little further, and provides that “when both parties consent to a 
trial by jury no new trial shall be granted on the ground that the 
verdict was against the weight of evidence, and that where one 
party insists on his right to a jury against the wish of the other, 
the verdict shall be conclusive as regards the party so insisting.” 
This really appears a most sensible suggestion. It is merely putting 
the finding of a jury on the same footing as the finding of an arbi- 
trator, and there seems no logical reason why the decision of one 
man selected by the parties should be more conclusive than the 
‘decision of twelve men selected for them by the law. Moreover, 
as Mr. Chalmers points out, juries are now relieved from a large 
portion of their responsibility by knowing that if the presiding 
judge disagrees with their verdict, there will in all probability be 
@ new trial; and with this pleasing assurance that justice will pro- 
hbably ultimately be done in any case, they are apt to disregard 
the extra expense which a careless or unconsidered verdict is likely 
to, entail upon the parties; whereas, if they knew their verdict 
would be final, they would in all probability bestow more care and 
thought upon it. e lightening the work of Divisional Courts, 
and the consequent liberation of more judges to try causes at Nisi 
Prius, would not be least of the advantages to be expected from such 
ascheme, Mr. Chalmerseven goes so far as to suggest that ‘except 
in certain specified cases, trial by jury should only be allowed after 
leave obtained from a judge, and that the decision of the judge on 
the point should be final "—thus making trial by jury the exception 
instead of the rule. This appears analarming innovation, but, as Mr. 
Chalmers says,a good many cases have latterly been tried very satis- 
factorily by a judge alone which would formerly have been tried 
with a jury. Unsuccessful litigants are more wont to attribute 
partiality to a jury than to a judge; and a large number of cases 
which now come for trial before a jury have sooner or later in the 


poy Railway Companies for 
the latter class of actions he justifies on the ground of public 


utary incentive to caution and vigilance on 
the of Companies. ' 
The abolition of formal pleadings in favour of a simple state- 
ment of the issues of fact in simple cases is also recommended by 
Mr, Chalmers, and, as in the case of jury trials, he points out that 
a little gentle compulsion would probably be necessary to induce 
le to quit the beaten tracks of procedure for those which might 
selected as more conducive to their welfare, Such at least was 
the experience derived from an optional provision of this sort 
which existed in the Common Law Procedure Act of 1852, but 
which, probably because nobody availed himself of it, was not 
uced in the Judicature Acts. had 5, 

e number of —_ from an order of # Master sitting at 
Common Law Cham which is open to a persistent litigant 
naturally calls for some remark. The Master is practically sitting 
as Judge, yet.an appeal lies from him to. the Judge, from the 
Judge to the Divisional Court, from the Divisional Court to the 
Court.of Appeal, and thence to the House of Lords; and all this 
about.a matter which may not ultimately materially affect the 
final decision of the cause. The Chancery practice is far more 
rational—an appeal from the Judge in Chambers usually going 
straight to the Court of Appeal, no such thing as a Divisional Court 
being known; and an assimilation of the two systems would be a 
ready and natural method of diminishing the cost and delay in- 
cident to the Common Law procedure; an almust endless chain 
of appeals tending, moreover, to induce that sense of comparative 
irresponsibility in judges and counsel which the ever-present 
potentiality of a new trial inspires in juries. 

The constitution of Divisional Courts is also open to criticism. 


The judges of the Chancery Division are not ex hypothesi wiser 
than their Common Law brethren, and yet a single Chance 
judge daily disposes of matters no less important or momentous 
than those which require the united energies of two, or sometimes 
three, Common Law judges. To adopt one of Mr. Chalmers’s illus. 
trations, County Court judges have unlimited jurisdiction jy 
bankruptcy, yet a bankruptcy appeal from a County Court lies to 
a single Chancery judge, while the most trumpery appeal from the 
limited Common Law jurisdiction of the same County Court can 
only be dealt with by two Common Law judges sitting as & 
Divisional Court. An amending Judicature Act of 1876 was cer. 
tainly a step in the right direction, enacting as it did that all 
matters should as far as possible be settled by one judge, and that, 
save in exceptional cases, a Divisional Court should be constituted 
of two, not three, judges; but the first clause of this provision hag 
hitherto only resulted in a scanty number of “ further consider. 
ations ;” and it is by no means an uncommon sight at Westminster 
to see three judges sitting in banc, hearing cases obviously not 
within the far too large class directed so to be heard. Mr. Chal- 
mers would relegate matters now heard by Divisional Courts, with 
but two justifiable exceptions, to a single judge sitting in open 
Court, thus assimilating the practice of the Divisions, and effecting 
a large saving of judicial power. 

The next suggested amendment is that the Long Vacation 
should be curtailed, or, if that be found impracticable, that 
it should begin and end earlier, in order to fit in more with 
the ordinary holiday time of business men and secure the 
greatest antount of eiliciency; the heat of a crowded court in 
August rendering, as Mr. Chalmers says, a day's work then 


inferior in quantity and quality to a day’s work in October. 


We will not dwell here on the anachronism of a total cessa- 


tion of business for more than three months at a time in this. 


hard-working age, or on the hardship thereby inflicted alike on 


suitors and those members of the legal profession whose work 


cannot necessitate, and whose means can hardly stand, so protracted 
a period of idleness, ‘The Long Vacation in its inordinate immen- 
sity is, we fondly hope, doomed; it certainly is so unless conces- 
sions are made by its upholders, and the least of such concessions, 
is that suggested by Mr. Chalmers, 

Passing over a suggestion as to the functions of the Council of 
Judges, which body Mr. Chalmers believes has never met since its 
institution, we come to a very serious blot in the existing system. 
The Judicature Acts expressly preserved all pre-existing procedure, 
save so far as it might be inconsistent with the new, and they 
expressly repealed nothing. The extent of the confusion thus in-. 


troduced may be judged from the fact recorded by Mr. Chalmers, 


that when in 1877 Mr. Arthur Wilson was commissioned to draw 
up a list of the unrepealed statutes relating to procedure, that list 
contained no less than 479 Acts, to say nothing of 231 Rules of 
Court under the Common Law Procedure Acts and 42 Consoli- 
dated Orders of the Court of Chancery. A repealing Act passed 
in 1879 got rid of 104 of the above-mentioned statutes, but atfected 
none passed since 1851; so that more than 300 Acts, together 
with a mass of rules and orders, still remain to complicate matters 
and hinder the rapidity and elfliciency of the course of litigation; 
for, inasmuch as the Judicature Acts fail to cover the whole 
ground, many important remedies have still to be sought by 
means of the old procedure. Mr. Chalmers suggests the obvious 
remedy—namely, that all these statutes, rules, and orders should 
be swept clean away, and that such of their provisions as it appears 
desirable to retain should be incorporated into the Judicature 
Acts and rules, thus rendering these the sole repository of a self- 
contained and complete code of procedure. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Chalmers’s charge against the 
Judicature Acts and the system introduced by them. As will have 
been seen, he does not in every case attribute the enhanced cost 
and delay of litigation directly to the inherent vices of the 
new procedure. Its faults are as much those of omission as of 
commission. Its framers had an opportunity of really reforming 
all existing abuses; they allowed many of these to continue, and 
added afew more. But people grow wiser by experience, and 
though tinkering legislation is usually to be deprecated, it might 
be well to try the etlect of the adoption of some, if not all, of Mr. 
Chalmers’s suggestiuns. 


GUSTAVE PLANCHE ON KEAN AND MACREADY. 


| ins 1835 there appeared in Paris an illustrated magazine called 

Le Monde Dramatique, which had enough success to leave its 
mark behind it in the shape of three well but closely printed 
volumes, averaging considerably over four hundred pages each. 
Whether it reached beyond the third volume, which is dated 
1836, the first two belonging to 1835, we have never been able to 
find out; but the three volumes as they stand are a mine of infor- 
mation and criticism on the theatre of the time, which, it need 
hardly be said, was one of the most important in the history of 
the modern drama. Among the contributors were the great 
Dumas, Théophile Gautier, Alfred de Musset, Frédéric Soulié, 
Alphonse Karr, Macquet, Bouchardy, Léon Gozlan, Albéric Second, 
Gustave Planche, and Hector Berlioz ; among the illustrators were 
Gavarni, Devéria, and Célestin Nanteuil. It is, however, only 
the first. two volumes, and especially in the first, that such dis- 
tinguished names as these are to be found; and it seems not un- 
likely, therefore, that the interest or popularity, or both, of the 


| 
course of the trial to be referred, to the no smalldisgust and expense | 
of the parties. If, as appears demonstrable, trial by jury is in a | 
large majority of cases an inappropriate and extravagant method 
of adjudication, it is certainly advisable to bring a little pressure 
to bear in order te wean people from that to which they would, 
more from force of habit than from any deliberate or intelligent | 
choice, be prone to resort. The class of actions which Mr. 
Chalmers would always retain for the consideration of a jury 
are actions involving questions of fraud or personal character, 
actions involving complicated questions of mercantile usage, 
tried in a place where a good special jury can be got, and actions 
licy, the exemplary damages usually given . juries in accident 
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work declined by degrees, and that it tically, if not actually, 
disappeared in the second year of its life. Its criticisms 
eclone the German, English, Russian, Italian, Spanish, and 
Chinese atages, and deal with theatrical performances of every 
kind, from the Francais to the Cirque Franconi; its illustrations 
and its portraits of singers and actors of the time are full of merit 
and interest. Besides theatrical and musical criticism, the volumes 
contain a great deal of fine confused reading—wild stories by 
Bouchardy, artistic essays of many kinds, and amongst other 
curious matter a biography of the real Mlle. Maupin, which 
shows how much material Gautier found ready to his hand, and 
what a skilful use he made of it, and to which, on the words, “ sa 
vie toute bizarre, pleine d’incidens curieux, pourrait fournir la 
matiére d’un roman plein d'intérét,” there is a foot-note :— 
“ Un de nos collaborateurs, M. Théophile Gautier, s’occupe en effet 
depuis longtemps d’un roman qui porte pour titre ; MUe. Maupin.” 
The volumes are, as we have already said, full of interest for all 
who care about dramatic affairs, and we may have more to say of 
them on a future occasion. For the present it may be not unin- 
teresting, especially in this time of Shakspearian revivals, to see 
what Gustave Planche had to say of the “ Théitre Anglais” in 
1835. M. Planche began his essay by some remarks on the 
close connexion which, as he thought, always existed between 
the state of poetry and the state of the stage. Great 
poets may sometimes be interpreted by mediocre actors, 
and great actors may find no contemporary work worthy 
of their powers; but “il faut reconnaitre que les grands 
poétes et les grands acteurs se tiennent ordinairement par la 
main. Pour les grandes pensées il se trouve d'éclatans interprétes; 
et méme il n’est pas rare que le spectacle d’une pantomime admi- 
rable renouvelle et inspire des esprits qui jusque-la demeuraient 
engourdis.” Instances of the truth of this last assertion might 
easily be multiplied, and readers of Macready’s Reminiscences will 
remember a striking one which is to be found in them. ‘ What I 
have just said,” continues the writer, “gives the key to the pre- 
sent state of the stage in England. There is a want of great 
writers, and a consequent want of great actors.” He goes on to 
say that since Kean’s death there has been no tragedian worthy of 
Shakspeare. Between Shakspeare and Kean there was a complete 
sympathy ; “chez le poéte et le comédien c’était la méme inspira- 
tion, la méme soudaineté de génie.” Shakspeare’s method as a 
writer was matched by Kean’s as an actor. Shakspeare did not, as 
mavy “docteurs ignorans” believe and assert, allow himself 
to be carried away by the impetus of his thought; on the 
contrary, “il intervient par sa volonté et méme par sa patience 
dans les moindres parties de son ceuvre. Mais il aime par- 
ticuligrement les traits imprévus par lesquels se révéle le carac- 
tére d'un personnage.” He had the resources of the stage com- 
pletely at command, and he took his own way with a deliberate 
purpose. To that way Kean’s way was admirably fitted. The 
actor could give to his interpretation the same air of spontaneity, 


the result of patient labour, which the poet gave to his writing. 
Not, says M. Planche, that I deny the inspiration which often im- 
pelled this great actor. But I know that he never trusted to 
inspiration as it might come on the boards at night for the inter- 
retation of a character. He had a higher idea of his art. He | 
id not wait till he was before the public to find the means of | 
moving them. Ile came on the stage conscious of a power already 
tried, knowing what gestures, what intonations, he meant to use. 
But, like the great orators, while he commanded the crowd, he 
himself obeyed a higher power, and sometimes, in his complete 
identification of himself with the character he represented, his 
familiar demon gave him some new light. However, “la sponta- 
néité apparente de ses mouvemens mallait jamais l’entier 
abandon.” Kean, M. Planche ended by saying, carried his secret 
away with him; no one who followed him recalled his genius. 
Macready, he continued, was certainly the best of Kean’s suc- 
cessors ; but how wide was the interval between them! Macready 
should play tragedy rather than drama. “Il est trop dédaigneux 
et trop sévére pour se plier aux détails de la réalité. Amoureux 
avant tout de la beauté linéaire, Macready représenterait digne- 
ment les héros de Sophocle.” He excelled in giving by his 
gestures and attitudes a meaning to words which otherwise might 
fall flat. He has the statuesque beauty and repose which belong 
to the Greek drama; he has majesty and simplicity, but he wants 
vivacity and impulse—“on dirait qu'il a peur de troubler sa 
beauté par un mouvement indiscret.” In short, Sophocles, Cor- 
neille, and Racine he can play admirably; Shakspeare he cannot 
play. It is not surprising to M. Planche that Macready has a 
special liking for Sheridan Knowles’s plays. Since he cannot 
appear in Greek or French tragedy, it is natural that he should 
turn to those pieces which, without resembling the classical type, 
are yet furthest removed from Shakspeare. In works of this kind, 
which have in themselves mighty little value, Macready finds a 
free scope. He takes the play as a painter might take a 
blank canvas. There is nothing to prevent his indulging his love 
for simple and harmonious lines. As the sentiments a has to 
utter are of little importance, and the action is generally subordi- 
nated to the scenic etfect, Macready assumes a tragedy of Sheridan 
Knowles’s as he might assume a large flowing cloak, in which he 
ps himself, loosening and tightening it round his shoulders at 
will. His liking for Sheridan Knowles, far from being a tribute 
to the playwright, is merely a proof of the actor’s shrewdness. He 
does not devote himself to interpreting the poet; he makes use of 
him as a man makes use of a well-trained hack. Macready, M. 


Planche ends by saying, is about, it is said, to leave the stage, and 


become a clergyman. It would not be surprising if in this new 
ry ve he obtains more fame and popularity than in his former one. 
“Car la prédication n’a pas les mémes exigences que la scéne ; 
V’évangile est plus simple que Shakspeare.” 

All this reads oddly enough nowadays, and seems to show that 
Gustave Planche, having seen Macready only in Sheridan Knowles’s 
plays, founded upon his performances the curious theories which he 
put forward. ‘There may, no doubt, have been truth in some parts 
of his judgment ; but, if it was entirely true, one can only suppose 
that he knew better than all the English critics whose opinions 
have been recorded. 

Charles Kemble (M. Planche seems not to have seen the great 
John) brings to the parts which he plays close study and remark- 
able insight. But he was not any better fitted to play Shakspeare 
than was Macready, with his sculptural grace. He paid too much 
attention to the “caractére prosodique et musical d’Hamlet et de 
Romeo.” And although, no doubt, there is grace and melody in 
many of Shakspeare’s pages, yet M. Planche was sure that 
metrical beauties were the last things he considered; ‘‘ses de- 
voirs de comédien et de directeur ne lui permettaient pas de 
travailler comme un poéte de cour.” There is a cheerful assur- 
ance about this statement which belonged naturally enough to one 
of the clique who had determined to “ enfoncer les anciens.” It would 
have hardly done for a devout Romanticist toadmit that Shakspeare’s 
verse was beautiful except by chance, and in“ plusieurs pages.” 
However, the effect upon M. Planche of Charles Kemble’s style was. 
that he missed all the meaning of the part. In Hamlet, for 
example, in “ Jo be or not to be, il multiplie les pauses presque & 
chaque vers. On dirait qu’ il craint de laisser dans l’ombre une 
beauté de style. Son débit ressemble volontiers 4 une legon de 
déclamation.” He seems to be reading Shakspeare to a class of 
young students, and pointing out to them the rhetorical beauties: 
of the great poet. One expects to hear him diverge into comments on 
the text. ‘The lecturer is thoroughly up in his work; but the 
author disappears. On the methodic and monotonous method 
which Planche attributed, justly or not, to Charles Kemble 
in tragic poetry he has some good remarks to make. In 
ordinary “life, he wrote, the uniform carrying out of one 
om may be, to some placid and unemotional natures, true 

appiness ; but it will not do upon the stage. The 
pe abe of the same gesturesand intonation will end by giving 
coldness to the most perfectly conceived part. No one should be re- 
commended to trust to the impulse of the moment ; that is a sense= 
less attempt ; a mere caprice of vanity. Butin every part memory 
and invention should have each a distinct place. “ Que la trame 
générale du réle soit déterminée d’avance, mais qu'il soit permis. 
& l’acteur d’inventer pour quelques mailles de ce tissu des figures 
nouvelles; qu’il puisse, sans étre accusé d’aventure, exercer & Ia. 
fois sa mémoire et son imagination. Charles Kemble ne partage- 
pas notre avis. Mais le public se range de notre cété; et nous- 
croyons qu'il n’agit pas légérement. L’art dramatique, réduit la 
seule mémoire, n’a plus d'action sur la foule.” 


THE SCARCITY OF SOUND INVESTMENTS. * 


ot tee growing scarcity of sound investments is a phenomenon 
that is forcing itself upon the attention of the least observant. 
of those who have any money to put by. Only a few years ago 
French Rentes yielded over 5 per cent. on the market price, and 
not very long since United States Government Bonds could 
be bought to return 7 and 8 per cent. Where now can securi- 
ties such as these be found to give a like income? Consols are 
no longer at par, but they are so little under it that practically 
they may be said to yield ra | 3 gd cent.; United States Fours 
yield about 33 per cent.; French Rentes about 4 per cent.; 
{ndian Sterling Bonds not quite 4 per cent.; and Colonial Govern- 
ment securities generally about the same rate. Even Russian 
and Hungarian bonds, great as is the risk attached to them, 
pay an investor only 5} and 6} per cent. respectively. And if we 
pass from the securities of States to those of private Companies we 
tind that those in good credit give usually from 3 to 4 per cent., but 
seldom more. It is obvious, too, that the tendency is to reduce still 
lower the return to the investor. In other words, really good in- 
vestments are becoming scarcer and scarcer every year, and of course 
their scarcity enhances their price. Itis a common complaint that 
all Stock Exchange prices at present are extravagantly high, not 
alone in England, but all over the world; and though to a certain 
extent this is due to speculation, fostered by the abundance of 
capital in the short-loan market, the permanent tendency of events 
is to lower the interestof money. The principal cause of this is the 
magnitude of the annual savings in the more advanced countries 
of the world. In his paper on “ Recent Accumulations of Capital ” 
Mr. Giffen estimates the annual savings of the United Kingdom in 
the ten years from 1865 to 1875 at 240 millions. Granting thit the 
depression in trade and the series of bad harvests have since greatly 
diminished the rate of accumulation, still the savings every year 
must have been enormous. Part of these were invested in bring- 
ing new land into cultivation—a which went on even in 
1879, perhaps the worst year of the century; part in im- 
proving land previously cultivated ; in ship-building ; part 
in renewing and replacing the m ical appliances used in 
industry ; part in house-building ; and part in founding new 
businesses or extending old ones. But there remained a large 
balance, which flowed to the Stock Exchange for investment. 
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The busy man and the idle man alike who have surplus” 


money wish to invest it in a manner in which, if there should 
be need, it can be easily realized, and in which, while out of 
the owner's control, it will not call for his supervision, or give 
him any trouble. On the Stock Exchange alone can he usually 
find a security of the kind. And yy | there is always an 
immense sum seeking employment there. It has been said—we 
know not upon what basis of calculation—that at the present 
moment there are 200 millions in this country waiting investment. 
Whatever may be thought of this estimate, it is certain that 
the amount is enormous. In France itis generally estimated that, 
in spite of the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, of the ravages of the 
phylloxera, and of the series of bad harvests, the annual savings 
are about 120 millions sterling. We are inclined to think this 
estimate too low. It is only half Mr. Giffen’s estimate for the 
United Kingdom during the period 1866-75; and France, we 
know, is making marvellous progress in wealth, her people are 
among the thriftiest in the world, and the national riches are 
#0 widely distributed that very few amongst them are without 
the means of saving something. They invest upon the Stock 
Exchange far more generally than English people do, and con- 
sequently the demand for Stock Exchange securities is very 
great in France. It is hardly necessary to say anything of the 
great and rapid growth of wealth in the United States. Esti- 
mates of the rate of growth must necessarily be very conjectural, 
but we may safely conclude that the annual savings are not less 
than in the United Kingdom. Thus for these three countries 
alone we arrive at a grand total of about 600 millions sterling of 
annual savings. If this conclusion appears incredible to any of 
our readers, we would remind them that Russia, the poorest of 
the great European States, was able to defray the whole cost of 
the war against Turkey out of her own savings. Not having been 
able to raise a loan abroad, she was compelled to borrow at home 
—that is to say, to defray the cost of the war out of the funds 
in her own loan market. If the savings of Russia sufficed for this 
purpose, our estimate for England, France, and the United States 
is clearly not exaggerated. 

The p Asam growing out of this vast saving necessarily enhances 
prices. And the effect is intensified by the rapid diminution of 
existing first-class securities, and the rare creation of new ones. 
Since the close of the Civil War the United States have paid off 


nearly 160 millions sterling of their debt, and they have converted |. 


the greater part of the remainder into a debt bearing only 4} and 
4 per cent. interest. The Sixes and the Fives still outstanding 
will fall due and be refunded next year. When this process is 
completed, nearly one-third of the United States Debt will have 
been swept away, and of what will be left not a single bond will 
bear more than 44 pace cent. interest. Moreover, the reduction in 
the charge of the debt will be such as to make it possible, if the 
ple so choose, to clear it bodily away in about fifteen years or 
j In other words, United States bonds will by-and-by not be 
obtainable in Europe. Compared with what the Americans have 
done, our efforts to reduce debt have been trifling. Still we 
have greatly diminished the funded debt during the past twenty 
years, and in 1885, when the Terminable Annuities fall in, it 
will be in the power of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
that day, provided peace is preserved, to put in operation a 
scheme that will rapidly reduce the debt. Further, Turkey's 
repudiation of her debt in 1875 destroyed at a stroke what 
had previously been considered a vast property. And the bank- 
ruptcy of so many other States has still further narrowed the 
area of investment. Against these reductions and disappearances 
the only great creation of first-class securities within the past ten 
ears has been the French Indemnity Loans. It will be seen, 
owever, if we add*together the repayments by the United States, 
England, and Germany, and the repudiations by Turkey and 
Peru, that the latter greatly exceed the new issues. In fact, since 
1873, new issues upon a great scale have ceased, This is true of 
industrial and commercial undertakings as well as of States. As 
we saw last week in discussing the railways of the world, the 
United Kingdom has practically —— its railway system. 
Whatever may be done in the future, there can in this country be 
no vast railway constructions as in the past. France, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium find capital for their own lines; Russia 
has not credit enough to raise a loan for the present; and Hungary 
is obliged to be cautious. It is the same with most of the colonies. 
At any moment a new mania for foreign loans may no doubt spring 
up, and railways may be financed for all sorts of places; but we 
are now dealing only with the present and the immediate past, 
and it is unquestionable that the issues of first-class securities have 
not kept pace with the reductions. At the same time the new 
savings constantly made have been seeking for investment, and 
have not been met by any new creations. 

The inevitable result of this double movement is the rise of 
prices to which we referred above, or, in other words, a fall 
in the rate of interest. This is the natural tendency in all ad- 

communities. During the past forty years it has been 
counteracted by the construction of railways, which, in the United 
Kingdora alone, have used up a — nearly equal to the present 
amount of the National Debt. tendency has further been 
checked by the laying down of telegraph wires all over the globe, 
by the replacement of sailicg vessels by steamers, and the sub- 
stitution of iron for wood in naval construction, by the vast 
development of industry and manufactures, and by the immense 
loans made to foreign States. But there has come a pause 
in the creation of all these forms of investment, and instantly 


the permanent tendency of events asserts itself. The prices of 
securities rise, money accumulates in Lombard Street, and bankers 
complain that they can get nothing for it. Is this state of thin 
likely to last? Are the saving classes permanently to make up 
their minds to a lower return for their savings? It is always 
hazardous to predict; but we are not inclined to give an affirma- 
tive answer to these questions. We see no reason to conclude 
that the era of mechanical inventions has abruptly come to anend; 
and, if it has not, we cannot suppose that our present instruments 
of production and locomotion do not admit of improvement. To 
take an illustration. If the Thomas and Gilchrist process of making 
steel turns out as well as is now expected, it is only reasonable to 
infer that steel will supplant iron in naval construction, just 
as iron supplanted wood, and consequently that we are about 
to witness a revolution in shipbuilding. Further, steel rails 
must take the place of iron rails, Even now this latter change 
is in progress. But, if steel is really so much more lasting 
than iron and so much cheaper as is said, railway directors 
will soon find out that the line which is first steel-laid from 
end to end will get an advantage over its competitors; and 
when once this is realized there will be a race between the Com- 
panies. But such a race would involve a revolution in the iron 
industry also, and a complete reconstruction of works; and none 
of these transformations can be effected without an immense 
expenditure. This particular forecast may or may not be ful- 
filled, but in any case the possibility shows how a single great 
invention may put all vaticinations to nought. Again, as we 
pointed out last week, the railway systems of the’world are as yet 
in their infancy, will certainly be extended, and must use up 
vast capitals. Lastly, should a great European war break out, it 
would rapidly absorb the world’s savings. It would be out of 
sg here to inquire into the probability of a great European war; 
ut nobody will deny that it is among the possible contingencies 
of the future. In spite, then, of the permanent tendency towards 
a low rate of interest, it would be rash to assume hastily that the 
inducements to saving are about to be diminished. 


REVIEWS. 


FOWLER’S LOCKE.* 


T is difficult to refrain from doubt as to the wisdom or neces- 
sity of the rule which has imposed an inflexible uniformity of 
size on this “ English Men of Letters” series. The handiness and 
cheapness of the volumes are laudable objects in themselves; and it 
appears to be assumed in ull enterprises of this kind that not only 
a certain average size and price are to be maintained, but the size 
and price must be invariable for each individual member of the 
series. Doubtless English publishers know their public; and the 
intrusion, say, of a three-and-sixpenny volume into a half-crown 
series, would import a loss in copies sold not to be made up by 
subsequent redress of the balance in some two-shilling successor. 
The singularly artificial arrangements of our book-trade seem to 
have brought us into a state in which nobody will buy books 
unless they are very dear or very cheap; and in either case a 
certain tickling of the imagination seems needful to make the price 
go down. The cost of the luxurious library edition of a work 
whose standing is already assured must be counted in guineas; 
that of the cheap student's book must be expressible by some 
equally familiar, though humbler, unit of account. In the name 
of half-a-crown there seems to be a certain fitness of things, 
whereby in the subjective arithmetic of the book-buyer two half- 
crowns are manifestly less than three shillings and two shillings. 
Nevertheless, uniformity has its drawbacks; and it is a Pro- 
crustean exigency that compels Goldsmith to be treated on the 
same scale as Milton. And Professor Fowler must have chafed a 
little, we should guess, at the compass allotted to him in com- 
mon with his fellows for his own particular task of setting 
forth Locke's life and work. In the case of Hume, Pro- 
fessor Huxley cut the knot by giving but a slight sketch 
of the man’s life, and throwing his whole strength on a free 
and popular, yet concentrated, exposition of Hume's philosophy. 
With Locke this was hardly possible; the manifold activity and 
varied interests of his life pM not fairly be dealt with in a less 
proportion of the whole book than has been allotted to them. We 
cannot say but that Professor Fowler has done well, though the ac- 
count of the Essay concerning Human Understanding for which room 
is thus left is perforce very slender indeed. With the execution, 
too, we have every reason to be content; the tale is well and 
pleasantly told, and told with the scholar-like composure and 
absence of flippancy which become the matter of it. 
Nevertheless, Professor Fowler has not escaped falling into a quarrel 
by his useful and, as we should have said, unpretentious piece of work. 
our years ago Mr. Fox Bourne brought out a Life of Locke in two 
volumes, a careful and meritorious performance, containing many 
new facts and documents—unpublished writings of Locke’s and 
other things of considerable interest. It was duly noticed here 
and elsewhere, and may be said to have established itself as not 
only the latest, but the fullest and best, account of Locke to be had. 


* Locke. By Thomas Fowler, Professor of Logic in the University of 
srt London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. (In “ English Men of Letters” 
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This being so, Professor Fowler naturally made use of Mr. Fox 
Bourne's work, with such acknowledgment as he thought fitting 
tothe nature of the case. We should suppose that Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s Life was pretty constantly before him ; now and then he 
seems to have followed it even in the turn of a phrase, which, 
however, may be due to fresh but unconscious reminiscence rather 
than to copying. But Professor Fowler, naturally enough 
again, did not think it needful to make a special note 
time he gave a fact or document which had been given by 
Mr. Fox Bourne. Even in works of a larger scale we take the 
mule to be this:—If A. gives something material simply on B.'s 
authority, he ought to cite L. for it. But if, whether guided by 
B. or otherwise, he goes to the ultimate authorities which B. 
consulted and works from them, he is not bound to cite B. specifi- 
cally, though his results may be the same. A general acknowledg- 
went of having found B.’s work useful is all that literary justice 
vires. And we now know from the statement made by Pro- 
fessor Fowler in self-defence—which, being not improbable in 
itself, we are bound to accept—that he has by no means used Mr. 
Fox Bourne’s work without verification, but has constantly verified 
and sometimes corrected it, What Professor Fowler has actually 
done in the matter of acknowledgment is this; in the prefatory 
note he says :— 

In writing the chapters on Locke's Life, I have derived much informa- 
tion from the biographies of Lord King and Mr. Fox Bourne, especially the 
latter, which contains a large amount of most interesting documents never 
before printed. Inawork like the present, where numerous foot-notes 
would be out of place, 1 am obliged to content myself with this general 
acknowledgment. 

Most authors, we think, would accept such an acknowledgment as 
sufficient to cover any fair use of their work. But this is not all. 
Mr. Fox Bourne's name is mentioned eight times in the body of the 
work (not in foot-notes, but in the text); once it is to express a 
not unfriendly dissent on a point of which Mr. Fowler should be 
a particularly competent judge ; every other time it is to approve 
some piece of Mr. Fox Bourne’s work. Taken together, these re- 
ferences amount to saying, as plainly as words can say it, to 
every reader who has a tincture of literary habits :—“If you want 
to study Locke’s life and writings more at large, Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s book undoubtedly is the book you should go to.” So far 
from tending to interfere with the reputation or sale of Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s work, we should have thought this would be the best 
possible advertisement for it. And we should have expected a 
reasonable man in Mr. Fox Bourne’s position to be content for the 
sake of this to have his work much more freely drawn upon 
than it appears to have been in this case. Unfortunately 
Mr. Fox Bourne has taken a different view of his rights 
He has written to the Atheneum charging 
Professor Fowler in unmeasured language with injustice, dis- 
courtesy, and plagiarism. Professor Fowler made a very tem- 
— reply, stating in effect that he also had been at work on 
’s lite and writings for many years, and that he had used 

Mr. Fox Bourne's book fairly and honestly in conjunction with 
other material. He also pointed out, in our opinion quite rightly, 
that Mr. Fox Bourne was really claiming a monopoly of the whole 
subject ; for one of Mr. Fox Bourne’s chief grievances was that 
Professor Fowler had gone to work without consulting him. At 
this rate, as Professor Fowler says, “ literature ””—and, we may add, 
science— would be reduced within a very narrow compass 
indeed.” No teacher of history would be free to speak of the 
medieval constitution of England without an imprimatur from 
Professor Stubbs, and every student of physics wishing to investi- 
gate electrical discharges in a high vacuum would have to exhibit 
& petition to Mr. Crookes. Mr. Fox Bourne, however, rejoined by 
repeating his charges in a more ofiensive tone, and, among other 
things, rashly challenging Professor Fowler to make good what he 
had gently hinted in his first letter, that Mr. Fox Bourne’s 
scholarship was not of the most exact. Professor Fowler 
has made a final reply, in which his assertion on this point 
is more than sufficiently justified as regards Latin. As 
to Greek, there is not much occasion for it in dealing with 
Locke; but Mr. Fox Bourne persistently gives ¢AawwWopia 
for €daroopia, the name of an Oxford collection of verses addressed 
to Cromwell, to which Locke contributed. He should have been 
thankful to Professor Fowler for correcting the mistake in silence. 
Meanwhile an unexpected diversion is created by Mr. Noel Sains- 
delivering in turn an attack on Mr. Fox Bourne, who, if Mr. 
insbury’s contention be right, has a beam in his own eye as con- 
cerning divers unpublished materials communicated to him by Mr. 
Sainsbury. For it was Mr. Sainsbury's intention at the time, as he 
to use these materials himself, and Mr. Fox Bourne knew it. 

He did not think it needful to complain when Mr. Fox Bourne's 
book was published ; but now that Mr. Fox Bourne brings charges 
_ other people of using his materials without his consent, 
Sainsbury thinks he may be fairly called upon to justify him- 

self on his own principles. Mr. Fox Bourne denies the correctness 
of Mr. Sainsbury’s statement of the facts. Here we have, as it 
stands, a very pretty triangular duel. It may go on two or three 
eeks more for —s we can tell, though Professor Fowler has 
Wisely declared that, for his his last shot is fired. One 
Sing ie tolerably clear, that the person who comes out of the 
whole matter with most credit will not be Mr. Fox Bourne. 
There have been other unpleaeant signs lately of a tendency among 
authors to display morbid jealousy about their claims, and fierce 


Tesentment of trifling or imaginary wrongs. We trust that 
English literature is not to be disgraced by a habit of wretched 


disputes about originality and priority, such as have become too 
common in several departments of science. And now, as they 
say in the Sagas, Mr. Fox Bourne is out of the story. 

Professor Fowler’s agreeable and scholarlike sketch of Locke’s 
life will help to bring home to Locke's countrymen the practical 
occupations and active citizenship that distinguished him from 
many speculative philosophers. A sound currency, a free press, 
and the system of private arbitration under judicial sanction which 
is so powerful an auxiliary to our civil courts of justice, all bear 
in their earliest history the stamp of Locke's wisdom and manly 
sense, Another point not less worthy of note is that the calendar 
might have been reformed in England, if Locke could have had 
his way, some years sooner than it actually was, and that by a 
gradual and easy remedy, instead of by the sudden jump from old 
to new style which raised the cry of “Give us back our eleven 
days.” The account of Locke's philosophical work suffers from 
condensation, as we have already hinted. It is impossible 
to explain in a few sentences the conditions which made the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding anew departure in mental 
science. Professor Fowler's words of introduction hardly do 
justice, we think, to Locke’s immediate predecessors. He speaks 
of them thus :— 

The science which we now call Psychology, or the study of mind, had 
hitherto, amongst modern writers, been almost exclusively subordinated to 
the interests of other branches of speculation. Some exceptions must, 
indeed, be made in favour of Hobbes and Gassendi, Descartes and Spinoza; 
but all these authors treated the questions of psychology somewhat curso- 
rily, while the two former seem usually to have had in view the illustration 
of some favourite position in physics or ethics ; the two latter the ultimate 
establishment of some proposition relating to the nature or attributes of God, 
To confine ourselves to the two latter, this sentence would certainly 
give anything but a just notion to a reader unacquainted with Des- 
cartes’s treatise on the Passions, and the third and fourth parts of 
Spinoza’s Ethics. In these we have psychological studies which can- 
not be fairly pronounced cursory, and which are treated, though of 
course not without a view to ulterior ethical purposes, yet with a 
great deal of pure scientific interest. Descartes, indeed, has a good 
title to be reckoned, saving perhaps a part for Hobbes, as the founder 
of mental physiology. That his explanations were commonly pre- 
mature and sometimes crude cannot seriously affect his merit when 
we allow for the conditions under which he worked. So that when 
Mr. Fowler says that Locke's task was undertaken “ not in the 
dogmatic spirit of his predecessors, but in the critical spirit which 
he may be said to have almost inaugurated,” there is again a touch 
of injustice towards Descartes. But it is perfectly true that it 
was Locke who first brought to the front the specific problem 
of knowledge, who forced men to consider, before they specu- 
lated at large on the nature of the universe, what human know- 
ledge means, and of what it is capable. Vigorously and solidly 
handled by Locke, dissected by Hume, renewed on a different plane 
and with more elaborate method by Kant, this problem has 
with but slight intermissions, and with no really successful 
attempt at a diversion, occupied philosophers for well nigh two 
centuries; and it may be said that it is the one branch of philo- 
sophy in which an undoubted scientific progress has been made 
good. When Locke touches on purely metaphysical questions, his 
opinions are less interesting, and indeed comparatively common- 
place. His position as to the relations of mind and matter— 
namely, that a supreme intelligence is necessary to account for 
finite thought, but that, given the supreme intelligence of God, it 
is quite conceivable that he should make matter think, if such 
were his pleasure, without interposing a finite spiritual substance 
—is well and clearly stated by Professor Fowler. This is worth 
noting, not only because the position is curious in itself, but be- 
cause it is easily misunderstood, and has in fact been misunder- 
stood by at least one ingenious writer of our own time. As a 
a of what may be called a qualified and limited mate- 

ialism, it is quite consistent; but, if the point of it is missed, 
Locke seems to be speaking as a materialist in one place and as a 
spiritualist in another. 

Locke’s minor writings are also duly noticed. On theological 

und we occasionally tind him in startling coincidence with the 
Tractatus Theologico-politicus of Spinoza, to which it is at least 
improbable that he ever gave much attention. Take the follow- 
ing passage quoted by Professor Fowler from The Reasonableness 
of Christianity :— 

Natural religion, in its full extent, was nowhere that I know taken care 
of by the force of natural reason. It should seem, by the little that has 
hitherto been done in it, that it is too hard a task for unassisted reason to 
establish morality in all its parts, upon its true foundation, with aclear and 
couvincing light. And it is at least a surer and shorter way to the appre- 
hensions of the vulgar and mass of mankind, that one manifestly sent from 
God, and coming with visible authority from him, should, as a king and 
law-maker, tell them their duties and require their obedience, than leave it 
to the long and sometimes intricate deductions of reason to be made out to 
them. Such trains of reasoning the greater part of mankind have neither 
leisure to weigh, nor, for want of education and use, skill to judge of. . . . . 
You may as soon hope to have all the day-labourers and tradesmen, the 
spinsters and dairy-maids, perfect mathematicians, as to have them perfect 

ing them to obedience an ice. The cannot learn, 
therefore they must believe. 


This is extremely like the idea which runs all through the 
Tractatus Th \ iticus as to the necessity of revelation ; 
though Locke seems more in doubt than Spinoza whether un- 
assisted reason be suflicient even for the philosopher. And in his 
conclusion “ that the articles of saving faith are few and simple,” 
he stands much nearer to Spinoza than to the great majority of 
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writers on the subject, both at that time and since. Professor | 
Fowler gives a good summary of the “Thoughts on Education,” 
a work wonderfully in advance of its age, of which, by the way, 
two reprints have lately appeared. Of the tractate on the Conduct 
of the Understanding he says, with the bitterness of one in Uni- 
versity authority who sees many strange things done in the name of 
knowledge, that “ except for the inveterate and growing custom 
of confining works employed in education to such as can be easily 
lectured on and easily examined in,” one cannot understand why 
it is nowadays so little read. It is pointed out, as a matter of 
course, that the doctrine of an original contract set forth in Locke's 
treatise on Civil Government is now quite untenable. Perhaps it 
might have been well to add that the one fatal difficulty that the 
supposed state of nature is a mere fiction was not overlooked by 
Locke himself. “ "Lis often asked, as a mighty objection,’ he 
says, “ where are, or ever were, there any men in such a state of 
nature?” ‘The reply provided by him is ingenious, though it 
shows that the real might of the objection could not then be per- 
ceived. In matters of speculation it is not much, after all, that 
we find to add to the actual arguments of our forefathers. It is 
the grouping, the perspective, and the bearings of them that are 
changed by new facts and new poiuts of view. 


BIRDWOOD’S INDIAN ARTS.* 


HESE volumes, prepared by Dr. Birdwood for the Art Series 
of the South Kensington Museum, contain an account, not 
only of the old Indian collection, but also of the additions lately 
made from the Museum of the Indian Office. At the same time 
the work is not a catalogue, but is intended apparently for general 
reading as well as special study. The part devoted to indus- 
trial arts is about two-thirds of the whole, and is preceded by a 
summary of Hindoo mythology. Even a summary of such a sub- 
ject is not necessarily brief, and if Dr. Birdwood had adopted the 
method usually pursued by Egyptian mythologists his courage must 
have failed him before the completion of histask. He has, however, 
adopted the chronological method, and is able therefore to distin- 
guish between what is ancient and what is modern, what is of im- 
rtance and what may be lightly passed over. It would indeed 
Be well for Egyptian studies if Dr. Birdwood could be induced to 
turn aside for a moment and give a little of his knowledge and ex- 
perience to the unravelling of the network of ignorance and guess 
which at present oppresses the mythological student. In his re- 
searches as to the religion of our remotest ancestors—for from the 
old Aryan stock in the valleys of the Himalayas must have pro- 
ceeded the modern people both of Europe and India—he goes 
direct to the early records in the hymns of the Veda, and shows 
that these primitive folk, who may have lived twelve centuries 
before the Christian era, or during the Hyksos domination 
in Egypt, se the sentiments of admiration, gratitude, 
and fear awakened in them by the overwhelming powers of 
nature; and that “the words uttered three thousand years ago 
by the Vedic bards, or rishis, gradually became the gods of 
India, Greece, and Rome.” There is, of course, nothing abso- 
lutely new in this, but there is something new in the simple 
and systematic manner in which the gradual corruption of this 
primitive mythology is shown to have resulted in “the most 
on superstitions and the grossest idolatry.” This degradation 
e ascribes chiefly to the sacerdotal pretensions and unceasing 
efforts of the Brahmans, or priestly caste, a caste which did not 
exist at the first. In order to bring in the aboriginal inhabitants 
they permitted the engrafting of the “ gods of the land” upon the 
old Vedic theogony ; and finally, when the religious revolution of 
Gautama had made Buddhism almost universal, they contrived to 
corrupt it also, so that at the present day there is little to choose 
between the older and the newer form of idolatry. The Jainas, says 
Mr. Birdwood, made a compromise with the Brahmans; resistance 
to caste and to the sacerdotal claims of the Brahmans once 
removed, the compromise became a conquest. Provided the rules 
of caste and their own supremacy were acknowledged, the priests 
allowed the utmost latitude of religious belief and philosophical 
opinion. Buddhism, in its purer form, indeed in any form, has 
ost or quite disappeared from India. It spread into Ceylon 
about the end of the third century B.c. and into Tibet and China 
during the first century of the Christian era ; and Dr. Birdwood 
goes on to say, it “ was carried in the fifth century a.p. by Chinese 
missionaries into Mexico, where it flourished until the thirteenth 
eentury, when it was extirpated by the victorious Aztecs.” 

In a series of small plates Dr. Birdwood gives us the figures of 
the principal deities—tigures so familiar in all our houses, yet so 
seldom recognized by their names, In the present work we are 
told all about each one, and the author gives us besides a brief de- 
scription of the sacred writings or Vedas of which we have heard 
so much lately, and tells the story of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. He next notices at some length the code of Manu and 

‘its influence on the development—or, to speak more exactly 
perhaps, the arrest of development—of the Hindoo people. It is 
the legal foundation ef the whole social, religious, economical, and 
‘political system of Hindoo life. It failed to provide for the 
-external defence of the country, but it has rendered it proof against 
lateral revolution. “India is, in fact, the only Aryan country 
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which has maintained the continuity of its marvellous 
religious, and economical life from the earliest antiquity to the 
present day.” 

The second part of Dr. Birdwood’s work contains a full and 
systematic description of Hindoo art and the “ master handj. 
crafts of India.” The village communities have been the strong. 
holds of the traditionary arts, for, as the husbandmen of whom these 
communities exclusively consist could uct do without manufact 
a certain number of artisans came to reside in each village. There 
they reside as “ strangers within the gate,” even after the lapse of 
three thousand years, The artisans in the lapse of time sought 
employment in the larger towns and the “great polytechnical cities,” 
and formed trade-unions, the bonds of which in India are rendered 
practically indissoluble by the force of caste. Dr, Birdwood ig 
mistaken in attributing caste to the ancient Egyptians, but in this 
he only follows the misleading authorities to which we have 
already referred. Two things have acted unfavourably on the 
hereditary skill of the Hindoo craftsman in recent years. The 
authority of the trade guilds has been relaxed under the freedom 
of English rule, and the importation of our goods has forced 
many artisans into agriculture and even domestic service. Dr, 
Birdwood’s remarks on this subject are extremely interesting, not 
only archzologically as bearing on the history of our own trade 
guilds, but also economically. It was under the Indian guild 
system that the sumptuary arts were carried to a state of 
fection, “ until at length the whole bullion of the Western nations 
of antiquity and medieval times was poured into the East in ex- 
change for them.” 

The only notice of gold plate in the Rig Veda is a mention of 
gold cups; but the references to jewelry are so frequent that the 
precious metals and stones must have been familiar to the 
immigrants from their earliest settlement. Yet no specimen of 
the art of gold-working has been met with which can with an 
certainty be attributed to the ancient period of Indian history. 
The oldest example now extant was found by Mr. Masson about 
forty years ago in a Buddhist tope in the neighbourhood of 
Jellalabad. In the centre of the tope was a small apartment con- 
structed of squares of slate. A steatite vase was found in it, con- 
taining, besides mould and the ashes of burnt pearls, a gold casket 
filled with similar remains. By its side were four copper coi 
by which the monument is assigned to one of the dynast ot 
Greco-barbaric kings who ruled the North-West of India a 
half a century before the Christian era. The ornaments of this 
casket are extremely curious. The Greek feeling apparent in 
them is most interesting. A plate of silver of similar design was 
long in possession of a family, the Mirs of Badakshan, who claimed 
to be descendants of Alexander the Great. Dr. Birdwood sees in 
these relics distinct evidence of the influence of Alexander's in- 
vasion on the arts of India. The Greeks, he asserts, had conquered 
all this part of India, had established a monarchy, and issued a 
coinage. Their money is well known, and is thoroughly Greek in 
character. Moreover, in the travels of Apollonius of Tyana he is 
said to have come upon remnants of Greek civilization and lan- 
guage in the former kingdom of Porus. The Buddhistic sculp- 
tures in the Punjab are due, says Dr. Birdwood, to Greek rather 
than Byzantine influence. It is true that their exact date is un- 
known. ‘They may have been carved at any time in the thousand 
years between the middle of the third century 3.c. and the middle 
of the eighth of our reckoning, and those which are later than 
A.D. 300 may have been intluenced by Constantinople. But the 
date of this gold casket proves that its Greek look is due to 
direct Greek inspiration, and many specimens of carving in stone 
are now recognized as betraying a similar origin. 

The Punjabese artists have retained a high reputation for skill 
as goldsmiths. Their best known manufacture is in parcel gilt water- 
jars, graven through the gilding to the silver below. The illus- 
trations Dr. Birdwood gives of objects in this kind of work are 
very pleasing. Still more pleasing are the copper-hammered work 
“lotas” from Tanjore, of which Dr. Birdwood gives several 
engravings. ‘In its bold forms” the brass work of the same 
place “ recalls the descriptions of Homer of the work of the 
artists of Sidon.” Some are simply etched, others deeply cut 
in mythological designs, and others diapered all over with a 
leaf pattern similar to that seen in Assyrian sculpture. Those 
encrusted with silver are the most beautiful, and the effect is 
wonderfully well rendered in some of the cuts. Enamelling, 
which Dr. Birdwood considers the “ master craft of the world,” is 

ractised in great perfection at Jaipur (Jeypore) in Rajputana. It 
is “ champlevé.” A round plate presented to the Prince of Wales 
is the largest specimen ever produced, and took four years in the 
making. There is an engraving of a native writing-case in 
shape of an Indian gondola, which is of admirab!e workmanship ; the 
colours of the blue and green enamel being brighter even than the 
natural iridescence of the peacock’s tail. The canopy which covers 
the ink-bottle is coloured with green, blue, ruby, and coral red 
enamels, 

Of jewelry for personal adornment Dr. Birdwood gives a great 
number of fine examples. An amazing effect is sometimes pro- 
duced by the simplest means, as, for instance, in necklaces made 
up of strings of pearls and gems, graduated so as to hang in the 
form of a rich collar. The effect to be produced is the chief aim 
of the Indian jeweller. He thinks only of the dazzling variety of 
rich and brilliant colours. “He must have quantity, and cares 
nothing for commercial quality, and the flawed ‘tallow drop’ 
emeralds, and foul spinel rubies, large as walnuts, and mere 


splinters and scales of diamonds, which he so lavishly uses, are 
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often valueless except as points, and sparkles and splashes of 
pages plentifully with a 
Dr. Birdw rs his entifully with commas, an 
some iter @ fashion in England, as in the 
e above quoted, but on the whole even what may be called 
the catalogue portion of the book is pleasant reading. The art of 
describing objects of art is not given to every one. We can over- 
Jook peculiarities of composition when the author is able to convey 
gclear impression in words, and this Dr. Birdwood does. He is 
well helped by the large number of excellent woodcuts with which 
his volumes are illustrafed; but in the absence of colour his 
descriptions, florid as they may occasionally seem, are very necessary. 
In his preface, by the way, he makes a complaint which will find 
an echo in the minds of many students of Indian history and 
Indian art, to say nothing of Indian language. He has been much 
exercised, he says, with the spelling of geographical names. On 
this occasion, for the first time, he has submfted to use the official 
tem. “I have given up,” he cries in despair, “ Sir Charles 
Fapier’s ‘Scinde’; but I have not been able to give up Moore’s 
‘Cashmere.’ Whoever heard of the vale of ‘ Kashmir’?” There 
is much reason in the complaint. The spelling fixed upon for the 
Indian Civil Service is not English, but French ; and, as Dr. Bird- 
wood observes, Dam-Dam is not the real English pronunciation, 
but Dum-Dum; and Shirpur does not represent the svund of 
Sherepore. ‘I saw Kurnool the other day rhymed to skull, 
simply because the writer of the poem, himself an accomplished 
Orientalist, had been, in a heedless moment, misled by the oflicial 
spelling of the word, Karnul.” 


GILL’S SAVAGE LIFE IN POLYNESIA.* 


M* GILL’S present contribution to our stock of information 
respecting savage life in Polynesia is of no slight value. 
It is not, perhaps, so generally interesting as his previous work, 
the very remarkable Myths and Songs from the South Pacific—a 
collection of antiquities, to use the words of Professor Max 
Miiller, “ showing us, far better than any stone weapons or stone 
idels, the growth of the human mind during a period which as 
yet is full of the most perplexing problems to the psychologist, 
the historian, and the theologian.” The “ Historical Sketches” deal 
with the rough realities more than with the picturesque fictions 
of savage life, and the work issomewhat monotonous in its records 
of sacrifices to fierce gods, its legends of internecine feuds, and its 
chronicles of cannibalism. But the testimony it bears has the 
great merit of being quite trustworthy ; and Mr. Gill has done very 
good service by placing on record the heathenish traditions which 
must before long fade from the memories of the Christian de- 
scendants of the fierce islanders to whom they relate. He justly 
regrets that the early missionaries burnt the magnificent mahogany 
trees of Tahiti, the growth of centuries, on account of their sup- 
ag connexion with idolatry. It would have been a still greater 
Joss if the legendary records of heathenism had been simultaneously 
rooted out of the minds of the converts to Christianity. 

As might be expected, much may be learnt from these sketches 
about the former gods of Polynesia, although their ordinary 
‘themes are events due to the mutual relations of tribes or families. 
Thus the legend of “ The Expelled God” tells how Tané was once 
worshipped in the peninsula forming the southern part of Tahiti, 
“but was ignominiously expelled, on account of his man-devouring 
propensities,” which gained him the appellation of “ the yellow- 
toothed god.” His sorrowing priest “ hid the unpopular god in 
an empty cocoanut-shell, securely plugged the tiny aperture, and 
threw it into the sea, adjuring Tané to seek a new home in some 
distant land.” The shell drifted to Mangaia, where the priest 
found it. “On opening it he heard a chirp; it was his long-lost 
god Tané, who henceforth was known as Tané-Kio, or Tané the 
chirper.” Tané is represented in Polynesian mythology as being 
the tifth son of the father of gods and of men, the fish-god Vatea, 
whose name means “noon” in all the dialects of eastern Polynesia, 
and he is supposed to be enshrined in the sun. The morning star 
is sometimes called the eye of Tané, and by one tribe the thunder 
is considered as his voice. Few of the legends are as distinctly 
mythological as that of “‘ The Expelled God”; but, even in narra- 
tives of ordinary events, there sometimes occur references to 
new all but forgotten deities. We are told, for instance, 
‘that when the remnants of the defeated Teipe tribe shel- 
tered themselves for months within a cave, although they 
found it very difficult to obtain food, they abstained from making 
‘use of the land-crabs and pigeons which abounded within their 
tocky haunt. “ The reason for this was that they imagined them- 
Selves to be under the special protection of these rock-gods.” On 
Sacrifices to fiercer deities many of the stories turn. Mautara, the 
see of the god Motoro, having been slighted by the chiefs of 

18 tribe, revenged himself by declaring that Motoro desired that 
their first-born should be slain and eaten in his honour. So “ on 
the day appointed these children, the flower of the ruling clan, 
were ialled, cooked, and eaten by the assembled tribe.” In after 
years Mautara confessed that the divine command was an invention 
of his own. On the eve of one of the great battles a priest of 
Tané determined to offer his blood as a sacrifice to Rongo, in 
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order to secure for his clansmen the favour of that god of war. 
The self-devoted victim took a sad farewell of his friends, and 
tranquilly entered the camp of his foes. They at once speared 
him, and so unwittingly ensured their own discumfiture. After a 
like fashion, the heroic Kauate “agreed to die on behalf of his 
tribe. Not, however, as an altar-offering to Rongo—that were 
impossible ; but Kauate should seek a violent death at the hand of 
his foes.” : 

Cannibalism forms a prominent feature in these records of Poly- 
nesian life. It was frequently practised as a religious duty, and 
on such occasions it was naturally respected; but it sometimes 
brought into discredit private persons who were addicted to it 
from merely sensual and selfish motives. Thus the cave-dweller 
Tangaka, who lived two centuries ago on human flesh secretly 
devoured, has left behind him an evil reputation, which is kept 
alive by the constantly recurring allusions in native preaching and 
praying to “Satan going about, like Tangaka, seeking whom he 
may devour.” A warrior of the cannibal tribe of Ruanae “ fell 
violently in love with a pretty girl called Tanuau, who repelled 
his advances and foolishly reviled him for his ugliness.” Soon 
afterwards she died, and her dead body was let down by her 
relatives into the deep chasm which formed the burying-place of 
her tribe. The cannibal whom she had refused had meanwhile 
hidden himself and two of his friends within the gloomy abyss, 
and they secured the body when it was lowered. After the 
mourners had left, the cannibals emerged, bearing the corpse, which 
they carried to the seaside. But to their great disappointment, 
“it was found impossible to eat the decomposed body,” and 
the rejected lover could revenge himself only by burning it. 


| It seems that “the natives are absurdly sensitive to threats of 


burning anything belonging to themselves.” One of the narra- 
tives tells how a woman who had been captured by cannibals was 
obliged herself to heat the oven in which she was about to be 
cooked. It will be remembered that in folk-tales it is often 
said that a clever hero or heroine, who has been captured by 
an ogre or ogress, is ordered to heat the oven for a similar pur- 
pose, pleads ignorance of the proper mode of procedure, is in- 
structed how to act, and seizes the first opportunity of baking the 
instructor in his or her own oven. Mr. Gill’s sketches of canni- 
balism will prove of special value to those commentators on popular 
tales who recognize in these time-honoured fictions reminiscences 
of savage life. Vague memories of days in which men ate their 
captives may reasonably be supposed to account for the attribu- 
tion of man-eating propensities to Ghouls, Rakshasas, Giants, 
Baba Yagas, and all the rest of their monstrous brood. No very 
great light is thrown on other obscure features of popular 
fiction by the customs described or the stories narrated in the 
present work. But here and there a personage figures or an in- 
cident occurs which is worthy of notice on account of its 
likeness to some being or event with which we have long been 
familiar in European popular romance. Thus Polyphemus finds 
a parallel in Ngako, the employer of Vaiaa, and his sister Mangaia, 
young people who long cooked for him the human victims 
which he caught by day and ate by night. At length his hunting 
began to prove unsuccessful, and the time was evidently draw- 
ing near when he would devour his cooks. While Ngako 
slept soundly one night, “ Vaiaa felt sorely tempted to take up 
the cannibal’s spear and drive it through one of his eyes 
into the brain.” But, instead of doing so, he and his sister 
took to flight and escaped. A Polynesian variant of the “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” myth is afforded by the legend of “Tavare, the 
profound sleeper, so named because she was in the habit of sleeping 
from the month of Pipiri (July) until the bread-fruit was ripe 
and crabs were plentiful (February). During all these months 
herlimbs were rigid; but at length the fervid rays of the sun re- 
laxed her muscles and put an end to her sleep.” And to the list 
of stories about bird-husbands may be added that which describes 
the birth of the first inhabitant of Atiu. A pigeon flew to that 
island from spirit land, and rested for awhile beside a spring in a 
grotto, Presently “it noticed a female shadow of great beauty in 
the fountain.” Now the pigeon “ was in reality one of the gods, 
and therefore readily embraced the lovely shadow, and then re- 
turned to its home in netherland, The child thus originated 
was named ‘ Atiu’—‘ first fruit’ or ‘eldest born’—and from 
him the island derives its name.” Polynesian deities are often 
represented as appearing under the forms of animals. Thus, 
Motoro “ is supposed to be enshrined in the blackbird,” and Tand 
of the Barringtonia tree in sprats; Tiaio is “ supposed to be in- 
carnate ip the eel and shark,” and Teipe in the centipede. - 

Many of the traits of savage life contained in Mr. Gill's sketches 
are worthy of mention. It seems that it was an invariable custom 
in olden times to enjoy a feast before going to battle, as the 
revellers might not survive to eat again. On the eve of a fight 
the chieftain Arekare went with his ten wives to catch fish 
for the usual banquet. To one of these wives, Eiau, the beauty 
of her day, he was tenderly attached. So on the way back he 
pushed her over a precipice. She was much disfigured, though 
not killed, by her fall, which her husband attributed to “ an 
accident,” But “Eiau easily divined the truth; it was the 
clear presentiment in his mind that he would be slain to- 
morrow, aud then the lovely Eiau would be to one of his 
mortal foes. Arekare’s grief was that she was not killed outright.” 
A quaint grimness relieves the monotony of one of the stories of 
bloodshed. One set of warriors surprised another by night. Steal- 
ing up to the unsuspecting sleepers, the invaders proceeded to 
select their victims. ‘“ Each head was gently lifted up. If heavy, 
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being clearly the head of a warrior, it was immediately clubbed } 
but, if the head proved to be light, the owner was permitted to 
sleep on until daylight, as it was evidently the head of a coward.” 
The Christian inhabitants of Mangaia now eat their supper by 
lamp-light. But it was formerly the custom to sup before the 
setting of the sun, in order to avoid a surprise. The proverbial 
saying “ Hasten our meal, or the Aitu will be upon us, bringing 
terror, chilliness, and death,” keeps alive the memory of a great 
massacre perpetrated by the Aitu tribe, when entire families were 
destroyed while assembled at their evening meal. Nowadays 
feasts are enjoyed in all security. Mr. Gill gives a very interest- 
ing account of a sumptuous banquet celebrated in honour of three 
fish-nets which had been made at Tamarua. “ The entire pecu- 
niary value of the food disposed of would be about eight or ten 
times the worth of the nets. But then it is ever considered a mean 
and disgraceful thing for a chief to make and use such nets with- 
out inviting all the magnates of the island to a feast.” The 
islanders are much addicted to singing, and Mr. Gill gives numer- 
ous specimens of their songs. Many of them are noteworthy ; but 
perhaps the most interesting among them are the two cantatas 
which commemorate Captain Cook's visit to Mangaia, one of the 
singers declaring that 
Tangaroa has sent a ship 
Which has burst through the solid blue vault, 

and the chorus exclaiming, 


A beat full of guests is here. 
What gibberish they talk. 


THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY.* 


HE materials of Mrs, Lynn Linton’s latest story are in their 
essence familiar enough to novel-readers. A mother who 
makes a hard struggle to keep up appearances; her daughters, only 
one of whom—the Rebel—is a disappointment to her pride in her 
careful education ; two orthree men with whom the daughters flirt 
with varying results, and a hero to marry the heroine, are the chief 
characters in a story which has, it need hardly be said, a great deal 
of cleverness and has also a great deal of oddity. It may be said 
that some of its oddities give the book an additional interest, in that 
the reader’s attention is roused, apart from the intrinsic merit of 
the story, by an ardent desire to tind out whether what seems at 
moments the author's advocacy of strange views is serious or 
not, whether she means to sympathize with or to laugh at her 
heroine’s convictions and inconvenient theories, and whether or 
not she thinks Perdita’s example a desirable one, on the whole, to 
follow. On none of these points is the reader likely to get much 
satisfaction ; for at one moment he will think that Mrs, Linton is 
disposed to applaud, at another to condemn, the unattractive, if 
conscientious, ways of the Rebel of the Family ; and he may even 
cherish a secret doubt whether there is not a considerable touch 
of sarcasm in the author's eloquent approval of her heroine’s mar- 
riage with a chemist and druggist, whom she exalts into a hero 
because he has pulled her back irom the brink of the pond in Ken- 
sington. Such a marriage may no doubt be a fitting one for a 
well-brought-up and well-educated young woman who prefers 
the intimate iriendship of questionable people to association 
with her own mother and sisters, whom she is for ever offending 
by her gross want of tact and even of manners. But in the matter 
of manners Perdita is not the only eccentric character in the 
book. On one point, that of the woman’s rights agitation, Mrs. 
Linton’s opinions seem to be clear enough. Her portrait of Mrs. 
Blount, or Bell Blount, as she preferred to be called, is as forcible 
as it is unsparing. In executing it with complete fidelity, the 
author has once or twice had to deal with somewhat risky matters, 
and has dealt with them with marked skill. The scenes in which 
Bell Blount figures cannot possibly be pleasant, in the sense in 
which a pretty landscape is pleasant, and some of their features 
are markedly unpleasing ; but Mes. Linton knows wh.re to insist 
and where to touch lightly, and the whole result is what no doubt 
she aimed at—to exhibit in a strong light some of the absurdities, 
and worse than absurdities, connected with a movement which she 
seems to dislike. The character is, as we have said, drawn with 
remarkable strength, and in many of its touches there is a strong, 
if grim, sense of humour. A good description of Mrs. Blount’s 
home occurs when Perdita, the Rebel, gos to pay her a second 
visit :-— 

Never had the unlikeness between her own home and this struck her 
more forcibly than it did to-day. At West Hill Gardens every thing was 
laid out for show and kept in perfect order. Litter of any kind was a 
crime in Mrs. W instanley’s eyes, and work did not excuse snippets. Here 
in Prince Christian’s Road, beauty, arrangement, order, were conspicuous 
by their absence, and the room had a queer hybrid look, as if tenanted by 
men who owned some of the furniture of women and not all of their own. 
The table was littered with pamphlets and reviews, old envelopes and 
letters, bills, journals and general waste; on the chimney-piece, among 
some common vases filled with half-decayed and neglected tlowers, stood a 
box of Spanish cigarettes; one slipper, much worn and down at heel, had 
been flung into one corner of the room—its fellow was under the table and 
a pair of boots stood against the wall. The white shavings in the fire- 
place were strewed all over with half-burnt vestas and torn scraps of paper ; 
and the bar of the tender was scratched and bent by the incessant wearing 
of feet. Bottles of beer, soda-water and brandy were on an ill-kept kind of 
chiffonier ; a plate of water biscuits stood near; the carpet was covered 


* The Rebel of the Family. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patrici 
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with crumbs. The whole place was bare, mean, unlovely, disordered ; ang 
yet neither Mrs. Blount nor her friend looked poor. They were hideous): 
dressed in expensive clothes, and they wore a good deal of jewellery ; 
though Miss Tracy was a thin, half-vitalized, vaporous little creature 
one of those lean kine not to be fattened up by any amount or quality of 
food—Mrs. Blount’s whole person bore evidence of good living—of flesh 
made firm by meat and blood rich by stimulants. 


Another very well-drawn character is that of Mr. Brocklebank 
the ironmaster, who is the one hope of the Winstanley family, 
and who, though refused by one daughter, ends by marryj 
another. His father, who, from being a puddler, had risen to. 
make a fortune, “‘ had never been able to overcome his difficulties 
with the English language, nor to master the relative uses of hig. 
knife and fork.” Brocklebank jils, however, had early enough got 


| over these difficulties; ‘and, though his bearing wanted that 


last subtle polish of inherited good breeding, he was not actively 
offensive, and, as he used to say of himself, might pass in a crowd 
without disgrace.” Ile scorned to say “ begin,” as he scorned to. 
wear fustian; “ but clung to ‘commence,’ as the sign of a scholar 
who knew his syntax and what was due to polite society and 
himself.” His manner, “ masterful, yet kind, was destitute of 
grace, even when wishing to be most courteous ; never shaking off 
its clumsiness, and always traversed by a thin line of unconscious 
brutality.” The characteristics here set forth, at greater length 
and with more minuteness than our quotations indicate, are 
preserved with striking consistency throughout the book; and 
the ironmaster, odd, affected, and unusual as his ways and 
manners are, never seems for a moment unnatural. His rela- 
tions with the Winstanley family, his well-meant but dicta- 
torial patronage, his instant recognition in Perdita of the fine 
qualities which her mother and sisters have overlooked, his in- 
decision as to which of the girls he shall propose to marry, and 
his conduct when Perdita takes him completely aback by refusing 
him—all these things are managed and told with remarkable skill 
and truth. Bois-Duval is another personage who does credit to 
Mrs. Linton’s talent. He seems to us, oddly enough, to be far 
better done than are the two young Englishmen with whom he 
and his friend come in violent contact. We have said above that 
Perdita is not alone in The Rebel of the Family in the singularity 
of her manners, and that this is so will be plain enough if refer- 
ence is made to the scene between the Frenchmen and the Eng- 
lishmen on the sands at Trouville, and to that between Mrs, 
Winstanley and Lady Kearney in Lady Kearney’s own drawing- 
room. The days are surely past when a quarrel about Waterloo 
between a French and an English gentleman was a probable event; 
and at any rate a young man of Sir James Kearney’s habits and 
education is not likely to begin such a quarrel in the presence of 
ladies. Yet more surprising, perhaps, is the little scene which ends 
the chapter in which this occurs, The conversation turns on the 
want of sunshine in England, and Sir James, turning to Eva 
Winstanley, who is the cause of the anger with which the French- 
men and Englishmen view each other, says:—“If you say this is. 
brighter, it isso, Miss Eva. But some faces in England make one 
forget the comparative want of sunshine.” 


At which Eva laughed and said: “ How nice! what a pretty speech!” 
while M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval turned a shade paler than usual, as he 
raised his eyes with an odd impertinent look to Sir James, and said in an. 
affected voice : 


“Well said. Ma foi! Monsieur is almost gallant enough to b2 
Frenchman ! ” 


‘ “Do you mean that for a compliment, M. le Vicomte?” asked Sir 
ames. 

“Surely! the highest I could pay,” answered the Frenchman. 

“And I regard it as a piece of decided impudence,” said Sir James 
angrily. 

“ My dear friend!” remonstrated Mrs. Winstanley. 

“Do not insult us by having a quarrel in our presence,” said Thomasina. 
in a low voice. 

Little Eva sighed like a troubled child. 

“Oh dear, how cross you all are!” she said with a pretty pout. “You 
are spoiling all our fun by your ill-temper.” 

“ Allons! Miss Eva is right! It is bad form!” said the Vicomte gaily. 
“Vive la gaieté! vive la bonne humeur! & bas le spleen! and let the best 
man win!” 

“ Win what ? ” asked Eva innocently. 

“ Paradise ! ” answered Bois-Duval. 


Lady Kearney’s conduct to her guest is even more amazing than 
this. Mrs. Winstanley, whom y Kearney thoroughly dis- 
likes, has been praising Sir James as “so kind to my girls—so 
nice that I should not know what to do without him—so amiable 
and friendly ” ; to which Lady Kearney replies, with a drawl, that 
when her son “ has to work for his daily bread, as your daughter 
Perdita was so anxious to do, I shall feel justified in asking you 
for a character as lackey. You describe the functions admirably.” 
Mrs. Winstanley, preserving her temper admirably, goes on, when 
Lady Kearney complains, with obvious intention, of the acquaint- 
ances which her son chooses to make, to offer her assistance in 
keeping him in order :—“ The young of the present day are really 
too independent ; but I will help you with your son, rely on it.” 
“T do not suppose, Mrs. Winstanley, that you mean to insult me;” 
cries Lady Kearney, and presently afterwards says, “ When did I 
permit you to take this tone of intimacy?” Mrs. Winstanley, all 
smiles, makes a soft answer, and ends with “ Your house is so 
delightful, dear Lady Kearney; but we must go.” “ ‘Never to 
be admitted again,’ said Lady Kearney, even before they had gone.” 
This, it will be admitted, is odd enough, and it is pleasant to return 
from it to the treatment of Bois-Duval’s character, The scene 
between Thomasina and him strikes us as being on both sides one 
of the very best things in the novel. It is Mrs, Linton’s merit 
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that, except in the case of the heroic chemist and druggist, she 
does not take a one-sided view of any of her characters. ; here is 
even in Bois-Duval, scoundrel as he is, and there is much 
good in the worldly-minded and mercenary Thomasina, who has 
the cleverness an the courage to put herself into Bois-Duval 8 
wer in order to save her sister, the flirt who affects the ingénue, 
and whose flirting has foronce gone too far. Closely veiled Thomasina 
off to pay a visit to Bois-Duval at his hotel, and to extract 
from him @ promise to discontinue at once his making love to 
Eva:— 

It was a tremendous thing to do, but Thomasina had calculated closely. 

It was just the kind of thing that would touch the imaginative chivdiry of 
a Frenchman ; and Bois-Duval, though unscrupulous and dishonourable, 
had his high lights like the rest of us. And, more than this, it flattered his 
yanity that this frosty Venus, this impenetrable and excellent Thomasina, 
should thus put herself in his power, should abase herself so far before him, 
should trust so grandly to his generosity, to his honour as a Frenchman, to 
his dignity of man. 
The scene is throughout capitally given. We have said as yet 
comparatively little of Perdita herself. Her character is drawn 
with great care and truth, but, we confess, interests us less than it 
was perhaps meant to do. We trust that she was as happy as 
may be with her chemist and druggist, but we do not think it un- 
likely that he got considerably bored with her, 


JEANS’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO. 


M® JEANS seems to have been much exercised by the diffi- 
culty of choosing a suitable title for his work. On the title- 
is set forth the lengthy description quoted below. A fly-leaf 

is more modestly inscribed, ‘Cicero's Letters,” while golden 
characters on the binding boldly announce the volume to be the 
“Life and Letters of Cicero.” The fact is that the book is nothing 
more or less than a good and useful translation of the selection of 
Cicero’s letters generally accepted for the purposes of competitive 
examination. Mr. Watson's Select Letters are well known, and any 
one who might undertake to publish an English version of them 
was sure of the gratitude both of weak-kneed students who require 
such assistance in reading any classical work, and of those who, 
without possessing a knowledge of Latin, wish to have access to 
the original authorities on a period surpassing in interest almost any 
other in the whole range of ancient and modern history. But this 
selection does not constitute evensuch a Life of Cicero as might be 
compiled from his letters. It was made with the view of throwing 
light not so much upon the life and character of Cicero as upon 
the general history of his time; and Mr. Jeans has no more claim, 
on the strength of a few historical notes, to the honours of a bio- 
grapher than a mender of spectacle-cases has to the title of optician. 
As a translator, however, he deserves high praise. His under- 
taking was not an easy one. He attempted, as he tells us in the 
reface, “ the somewhat difficult task of steering a middle course 
tween @ critical translation of Cicero’s Letters for the scholar, 
and a Life of Cicero, told mainly by himself, for the English 
reader.” Perhaps many scholars will be of opinion that he has 
epproached more nearly to the latter than to the former extreme. 
Indeed a scholarly translation of Cicero's letters and speeches is 
hardly possible in the same sense in which it is possible of Homer or 
Virgil, of Thucydides or Tacitus, or of the philosophical treatises of 
Cicero himself. In such writings as these the charm of style consists 
ina literary excellence which appeals almost as much to any one age 
and nation as to any other, and the work of the translator is to re- 
produce in his own language every shade of meaning and every 
turn of expression, rendering as closely as possible each phrase, and 
even each word, of the original. How thoroughly this may be 
done without sacrificing elegance of English has been shown by 
recent translations of Greek poetry. But in rhetorical and episto- 
lary composition much of tke point depends upon allusions to 
current events of no permanent interest, and to contemporary 
institutions and customs which have long since passed away, 
and, in the case of letters, upon the use of colloquialisms 
bordering on slang. Hence a close and strictly “ scholarly” 
translation would be always dull, and often unintelligible, 
and the translator must have frequent recourse to para- 
hrase if he wishes to convey to modern readers any real 
idea of his author's style and meaning. This Mr. Jeans does not 
hesitate to do wherever it seems necessary, and he has not perhaps 
altogether avoided the mistake, natural in such circumstances, of 
undue expansion for the sake of clearness. To give one instance, 
“my absolute confidence in your abilities” is a rather lengthy 
tendering of “te uno fretus.” But he always writes good 
English, and he always gives us his meaning free from any 
obscurity. In rendering the Greek words and phrases scattered 
80 plentifully through the letters, Mr. Jeans has carried ont, 
wisely or not, Professor Tyrrell’s suggestion that they should 
generally translated by French equivalents. His efforts in 
this direction have been very successful; and it is seldom that 
he has failed to find French expressions corresponding with Cicero’s 
teek. In the seventh letter, however, he seems to us to be quite 
Wrong in translating pad’ dpirroxparixas by “ en grand seigneur.” 
Cicero is here speaking of an harangue of Pompeius in support of 
* The Life and Letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero. Being a New Trans- 
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the Senate, and the meaning of course is that Pompeius spoke as 
a firm adherent of the senatorial , whereas the words “em 
grand seigneur” have a social rather than a political significance. 
But this is almost a solitary instance of a perversion of meaning 
caused by the use of French phrases. 

More questionable than this whimsical device is the step which 
Mr. Jeans has taken in replacing Cicero’s Greek quotations by 
corresponding passages from Latin authors, on the ground that 
Homer was to Cicero what Virgil and Horace are to a clas- 
sically educated M.P. of the present day. His needlessly self- 
imposed task has here been rendered comparatively easy by the 
countless imitations of Homer to be found in the Eneid; but in 
rendering quotations from sources other than the Iliad and Odyssey. 
he shows considerable ingenuity. In Letter 47, Cicero, speak- 
ing of Ceeszar's doings, quotes from Euripides the line :— 


Oeav peyiatny Sor’ éxew rupavvida. 
Mr. Jeans, translates, “ For the sake of empire, 


* Quo nihil majus meliusve terris 
Fata donavere bonique divi.’ ” 


An amusing feature in this rendering is the fact that Horace’s 
lines are written in somewhat fulsome praise of the nephew and 
successor of the very man whom Cicero is attacking. Again, in 
Letter 37, “Deus ex machina” represents admirably the general 
idea of “xwpixds pdprus.” We may remark here that neither 
Mr. Jeans nor Mr. Watson in their notes gives the real meaning of 
ka@pixos paprus, which is not “a comic witness,” but “the witness 
inacomedy.” The expression may be compared with “ comicos 
stultos senes,” which occurs in the treatise De Senectute in the 
sense of “the foolish old men of comedy.” In the rendering of 
Latin words into English Mr. Jeans is often happy. “ Crotchety ” 
is an exact equivalent of “ perversus” in Cicero's account of 
the Consul Piso, and “stump orations” well translates “Con- 
ciones” ; while “ the tribe that ‘breed of barren metal’” aptly 
suggests the only derivation which can be given of the curious 
word * tocullionibus.” Perhaps the translation of the words in 
Letter 38, “in quo regendo habeo negotii satis,” by “I have 
enough to do to keep him straight,” may be objected to as border- 
ing too closely on slang; but it exactly expresses the meaning. 
In the Seventh Letter Mr. Jeans’s anxiety to find French equiva- 
lents for Greek words has led him to overlook the English expres- 
sion “ blow one’s own trumpet,” which would translate “ as éverrep- 
mepevoduny ” even better perhaps than “Comme je me suis pavané”’; 
and in the next sentence he has missed an excellent chance of in- 
troducing Mr. Puffs promise of “ trope, metaphor, and figure as 
plentiful as nouns substantive,” in translating the Greek list of the 
rhetorical figures which Cicero poured forth for the edification of 
Pompeius. On the whole, however, Mr. Jeans is to be congratu- 
lated on the thorough way in which he has accomplished his task. 
He has, of course, had the great advantage of following in the 
track of Mr. Watson, and he has scarcely overstated his obligations 
to that scholar when he says that he is indebted to him in almost 
every line of his work. But, after making allowance for this ad- 
vantage, and for the assistance which he has received (and so very 
freely acknowledged in the preface) from his colleagues, his pupils, 
and, above all, from his college tutor, there remains a amount 
of laborious and scholarly work for which in these days of short 
cuts to knowledge we can scarcely be too thankful. 

Mr. Jeans does not in his historical notes throw any new ae 
upon the period over which the letters extend, or upon the 
racter and opinions of Cicero himself. His most valuable contri- 
bution to a right understanding of the latter question consists in 
the distinction which he justly draws between the two classes of 
letters represented respectively by most ofthose to Atticus and 
most of those to less intimate friends. Many of these latter are, 
as Mr. Jeans points out, in no real sense private documents. They 
were intended, no doubt, to have a wide circulation at the time 
and to be published afterwards; which, to quote Mr. Jeans, 
“ does not make the letters one whit less valuable, but entirely 
alters the light in which they are to be regarded.” But, apart 
from the motives with which various letters were written, 
Cicero’s opinions of his contemporaries are in most cases utterly 
worthless, He was incapable of seeing the merits of any one 
who failed to show the highest respect to himself; he could 
find a good word even for Cesar, after receiving a little per- 
sonal attention from him; and his verdict generally depends. 
upon the considerations which guided him in his estimate of 
Messalla, the consul for the year 61:—“Messalla consul est 
egregius, fortis, constans, diligens, nostri laudator, amator, imi- 
tator.” It is probably Cicero’s miserable vanity and littleness. - 
of mind which has made it seem to such authorities as Mommsea 
impossible that he could have been a real political power im 
such disturbed times. But, whatever may have been causes 
of his influence, the efforts to gain him over which Cesar made, 
both personally and through Antonius, Balbus, and Coelius Rufus,. 
prove that he possessed it. No doubt there were in Italy 
a vast number of respectable persons whose inclinations were- 
slightly on the side of the constitutional party, but who wished, 
above all things, to enjoy peaceably their own ions, Any 
scruples of conscience which they might entertain about trans- 
ferring their allegiance to Cassar would be at once got over if he 
could gain the countenance of so res an adherent of the Op- 
timates as Marcus Tullius Cicero. a remarkable which. 
we may quote both as an == of Mr. Jeans’s style of transla-. 
tion and as a striking proof of the state of public morality at the- 
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time, Coelius Rufus gives, with cynical frankness, his opinion on 
the subject of political consistency :— 

You are not, I feel sure, blind to the fact that where parties are divided 
within a country we are bound, so long as the struggle is carried on with 
aone but constitutional weapons, to support the more honourable cause, but 
when we come to blows and to open war, then the saferone; and to count 
that cause the better which is the less likely to be dangerous. 


Of course many persons who privately entertained such opinions 
as these would hesitate to declare (Bi in so robust a fashion, 
and to people of this class a precedent established by a man of 
Cicero's reputation would be of the highest value. It is easy to 
make too much of Cicero's inconsistency. We have, as Lord 
Macaulay pointed out, no right to blame a man excessively for not 
being in J eae of the morality of the age in which he lives; and 
when we apply to Cicero's conduct a standard higher than that by 
which we try his contemporaries, we tacitly admit our conscious- 
ness of his superiority. 

We ought not to ae our notice of Mr. Jeans’s book without 
drawing attention to the excellent index, which, so far as we have 
been able to test it, is complete and accurate. 


MYSTERY PLAYS.* 


Spe extraordinary riches of early French literature, and the 
wide distribution of its treasures over all the libraries of 
Europe, have made it up to the present time a matter of no small difli- 
culty for even accomplished scholars to draw up complete accounts 
of the exact contents of any one of its subdivisions. For at least 
half a century the work of exploration has been incessant, and 
yet fresh discoveries continually turn up. As we write, for in- 
stance, there lies before us a just issued reprint of a volume 
recently discovered in the Copenhagen Library, and containing, 
besides five farces already known from the famous British Museum 
collection and other sources, four which are entirely novel. Yet 
there are few divisions of early French literature which have 
attracted more attention than the drama. These incessant accre- 
tions of material make the task of the literary historian difficult. 
Nevertheless, one by one, the divisions of this task are being at- 
tempted. The Chansons de Geste have already received all but 
exhaustive treatment at the hands of M. Léon Gautier. The 
theatre, sacred and profane, occupies the work of which the first 
division has now appeared. The author, M. Petit de Julleville, 
has already won his spurs in another part of the same field by a 
very satisiactory popular edition of the Chanson de Roland. 

A study of the Mystery plays (it should be said that M. Petit 
de Julleville, like almost all good authorities nowadays, inclines to 
the belief that mysfére is rightly spelt mistére in the old texts, and 
that its origin must be sought in ministerium, and not in pvori- 
prov), is not only important with reference to the general his- 
tory of the stage, but in many other ways. No branch of 
medizval literature gives us a greater insight into the cha- 
racter and peculiarities of the people who produced it; none illus- 
trates more fully the immense gap which lies, hardly traversable 
save by laborious study aided by sympathetic imagination, between 
these days and those. Nor, it may be added, does any more re- 
quire the assistance of a competent historian, in the case of all but 
very devoted students. For the most fertile period of Mystery 
writing was not, unfortunately, the palmy time of medieval 
literature. Although we luckily have many interesting relics 
of earlier times, the bulk of the French Mystery plays which we 
now possess dates from the fifteenth century, and the god of the 
fifteenth-century’s literary idolatry in France was length. The 
only appropriate adjective for most of the performances of that 
time is “ enormous.” They take days to read, they took weeks to 
act; heaven only knows how long they took to write. The most 
famous of all, the Passion of Arnoul Gréban, has thirty-four thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-four lines, and fills four hundred 
and fifty royal octavo pages, double-columned and printed in small 
type, in the excellent edition of MM. Gaston, Paris, and Raynaud. 

he vast Mistére du viel Testament, which M. de Rothschild is now 
republishing, has some fifty thousand verses. Another Passion 
has sixty-five thousand; the cts of the Apostles by the two 
Grébans, sixty-two thousand; the Roi Avenir, thirteen thousand ; 
Sainte-Barbe, twenty thousand ; Saint-Christopher (sixteenth cen- 
tury), twenty thousand ; Saint-Quentin, twenty-four thousand ; 
Sarnt- Vincent, thirteen thousand ; the “ profane” Mystery of Troy, 
thirty thousand ; that of the Siege of Orleans, twenty thousand. 
When it is remembered that these are only the tritons scattered 
here and there among shoals of minnows of lengths varying from one 
to seven or eight thousand lines; that the conscientious reader who 
desires to study the whole subject at first hand must add, among 
many other things, a collection of fourteenth-century Miracles de 
da Vierge, which, though not long individually, give some 
eighty thousand verses in all; and that the great majority 
of the texts are only accessible in manuscript or black letter, 
the need there is of a judicious go-between becomes pretty evi- 
dent. More especially is this the case because the Mysteries, at 
least those of the later period, are not cheerful reading on the 
whole. They are of course very ditlerent from the entirely imagi- 
nary mixtures of buffoonery and dulness which Boileau conjured 
up, and which the eighteenth century, with some exceptions (in- 
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cluding, to his honour be it said, Voltaire), accepted. They donot 
deserve the harsh verdict of Sainte-Beuve, who was not disposed 
to carry his charity much beyond the sixteenth century, which he 
had himself re-discovered. But we can endorse M. Petit de Jule. 
ville’s very honest and candid avowal that the study of the Freng, 
mysteries, though they are by far the best of their kind, is, on the 
whole, “ une entreprise ingrate au point de vue littéraire.” It jg 
very seldom that a Chanson de Geste, at least in its earlier 
forms, cannot be read with pleasure; the Arthurian cyele is, 
almost without exception, delightful ; the rather unjustly decried 
Romans @ Aventures, despite their sameness, have the true charm 
indicated by the name of Romance. But the Mysteries, being in. 
tended strictly for representation, and requiring representation to 
unite and render comprehensible their action and story, are fre. 
quently very dreary to the mere reader, and the passages of actual 
poetical merit which they contain are relatively few. Nevertheless, 
the history of their development is one of the most interesti 
chapters of literary history, and the details of their representation 
form not one of the least interesting chapters in social history, 
Many able and laborious writers have made the different parts of 
these subjects their study, MM. Léon Gautier and Marius Sepet 
having put the final touch by at last thoroughly investigating the 
liturgic drama, while M. Paulin Paris, among the innumerable 
services which he has rendered to the literature of his country, 
may be allowed the credit of overthrowing the absurd and im. 
possible theory of the Brothers Parfait about the medizval s 
arrangements, and substituting a better. M. Petit de Julleville 
has gathered all these things together and arranged them in 
orderly fashion, giving besides a complete methodic catalogue of 
all recorded representations and of all known Mysteries, with 
analyses, full bibliographical details, and all other apparatus, in. 
cluding occasional extracts. 

The history of the Miracle play, as it is more commonly called 
in England, can be very shortly given, and is perhaps worth 
giving, as the various things said and written lately about the 
Ober-Ammergau performance show that a good deal of inaccuracy 
exists in the general ideas on the subject. There is no traceable 
connexion between the medieval drama and that of the ancients, 
the former having, to all appearance, been the result of the natural 
dramatic propensities of the people, acting on the impulse given 
by the Church. The earliest form of the drama seems to have 
been a variation, and hardly a variation, on the Church service 
itself. Instead of extracts from the Scriptures or the Lit 
being simply read, they were, so tu speak, acted by the clergy, 
This became in time the so-called liturgical drama, which was at 
first in Latin. Assuming proportions which were hardly con- 
sistent with the actual Church service, it began to exist inde- 
pendently, though still under the patronage, more or less direct, 
of the clergy, and for a time it may still have been acted within 
the sacred precincts. Every literary form in France early showed 
signs of the tendency to throw off the shackles of Latin, and 
to develop itself in the vernacular. At first French only put ins 
modest appearance here and there, as in the famous drama of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins, where a few speeches and parts of 
others are in a dialect which is partly of the Langue dOc and 
partly of the Langue d‘Oil. This and some other similar things 
are certainly not later than the end of the eleventh century. Then 
in the twelfth we have a full-blown Mystery, that of Adam, 
entirely in Northern French, though with stage directions in Latin, 
The remains of the Mystery of this and the succeeding century 
are few but important, and sufficient to show the process of ex- 
pansion. The play no longer clung closely to the words of Scrip- 
ture. It was diversified by comic interludes, or at least scenes, 
which in their turn took root downward and blossomed into 
comedy, opera, and farce. The literary vigour of the thirteenth 
century and its inexhaustible romantic fancy seized on the legends 
of the saints and the Virgin and dramatized them. The fourteenth 
century has left us, besides two or three scattered pieces, a vast 
collection of miracles of the Virgin, containing forty different 
pieces, which include dramatic versions of many of the most famous 
medixval stories—such as Amis and Amiles, Robert the Devil, 
Barlaam and Josaphat, The King of Hungary's Daughter, and 
Bertha Broadfoot. These plays are of moderate length, not aver 
aging more than two thousand lines each; they are frequently 
very well written, and the story and characters fairly managed. 
The undertaking of their complete publication by the Old French 
Text Society (which has now reached the twenty-fourth play) 
gives an excellent opportunity of becoming acquainted with them, 
though several of the most interesting have been long in print in 
various publications, especially in the excellent Ancien Thédtre 
Francais of MM. Monmerqué and Michel. After this period there 
came upon the Mysteries the curse of length, which destroyed 
medieval literature. It was, as we have seen, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury that individual saints’ legends were treated in ten and twenty 
thousand lines, and that the whole Bible history, from Genesis to 
the Acts, was thrown into three vast compositions, including some 
hundred and eighty thousand verses. Yet there is no doubt at 
all that spectators were found to sit out the acting of these huge 
works, and that they were immensely popular. No weariness oD 
the part of their frequenters put an end to them; and, even after 
they were forbidden at Paris, they continued long to be popular in 
the provinces, forms of them having lingered on till within the 
last half-century, without counting the Basque Pastorals, which 
exist still. 

The actors of the Mysteries were latterly, as has long beet 
known, confraternities tor the most part formed for the purpose 
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Earlier, they seem to have been miscellaneous volunteers, prob- | 
ably selected in the first place by the parish priest. That the | 
dresses, properties, and general mise en scene of the theatre were 
also sufficiently elaborate has been generally recognized. But for 
a very long time a curious delusion as to the structure of the 
e itself prevailed. It was thought, principally in consequence 
of the mention of heaven and hell as constant and specially | 
separated parts of the stage, that this stage was arranged vertically — 
in flats, Ye sgaatete the appearance of a house with one side thrown | 
n. This eccentric notion, if not entirely exploded, may be 
said to have given way before further study, not merely of stage 
directions, but of the occasional illustrations which the manu- 
scripts afford. It seems pretty certain that the Mystery stage was 
arranged on a plan not very differeat from that which still, we 
believe, prevails at Ober-Ammergau., The extent of it was very 
t; it is thought that it may not infrequently have been forty 
or fifty yards wide and twenty or thirty deep. On this large area 
were dotted about the various palaces, fields, &c., which the sub- | 
ject required ; “ Hell,” with a gaping dragon's mouth-door, being a | 
fixture, Heaven nearly as much so, and Purgatory and Limbo not | 
unfrequent. Occasionally, but rarely, the device of labels inform- 
ing the spectators what each of these structures meant was re- 
sorted to. On a stage of this kind performances might go on, and 
did go on, for weeks together, The journées into which some of 
the existing Mysteries are divided are sometimes wmislead- 
ing. Thus the Passion of Gréban has but four; and it is need- 
less to say that ten thousand verses, with stage business of all 
sorts, intervals for refreshment, and so forth, could not well be got 
through between sunrise and sunset. Besides, much shorter Mys- 
teries are known to have taken many days in representation. ‘Lhe 
intervals for refreshment, just referred to, were not an unimportant 
feature in the performance. An actor used to come forward on 
the stage to suggest that his companions required rest, that they 
were going to get ready an even more fascinating entertainment 
than that which had been exhibited already, and that, if any one 
had a bottle of good wine and accompaniments, now was the time 
to discuss them. A passage on this subject, which M. Petit de 
Julleville gives from a tifteenth-century mystery of St. Louis, 
may be worth quoting: — 
Seigneurs et dames, qui ara 
La bouteille gente et jolye, 
Be bon vin de beaulne remplye, 
Et viande consequamment, 
S’y repaisse légierement. 
Car les compaignons reposer 
Se vellent I peu, et aisier 
Pour boire. C’est la voie plus sure. 
Et dedans ugne demye beure 
On commenccra de plus belle 
Quelque autre matiére nouvelle, 
Qui vous plaira plus en verté 
Que celle qui faite a esté. 
LBuvez, mangez, dejeunez vous. 
Je vous pry pour les joueurs tous, 
. Car pas ne ferons grant espace. 
Et ne bouge nul de sa place 
Car vous n’attendez qu’l tantet. 
—Menétrier, jouez ung motet. 
So the audience were set down to their Beaune and their motet 
ina good comfortable manner. But, if they obeyed the direction 
not to stir from their places, they must have been much more 
docile than their modern representatives. 

M. Petit de Julleville promises to attack both the comic 
medizval theatre, with its rich sture of farce and morality, and 
the theatre of the Renaissance—a subject which gives the amplest 
scope. The workmanlilie manner in which he has performed his 
present task affords good hope of his accomplishment of these 
Lew ones, 


MARJORY.* 


([ HERE is surely something very alarming in the title-page of the 
book before us, for there we read that Marjory is not a novel, 
but a study in three volumes. Now a study, in the sense in 
which the author seems to use the word, is, if we are not mistaken, 
& piece of work on a small scale, but wrought up with the greatest 
care, asa preparation for something far bigger and more im- 
portant. In it the author or the artist tries his powers, and 
watches the effects that he produces. He at once gains in skill and 
in confidence ; he not only sees what faults he must avoid, but he 
learns what he can do, and, encouraged by his knowledge, he 
spreads his wings for a longer anda higher flight. ‘The study of 
& painter might cover but a few inches of paper; and at any 
rate it would never fill a large piece of canvas. In like manner, 
the study of a novelist should scarcely go beyond some fifty 
pages or so. Ifit filled a whole volume, we should at once feel 
that the name was ill applied. But here we have a study that 
fills not one volume but three, and three, moreover, each above 
the ordinary size. In fact, Marjory is a study in 1,025 pages. 
What size will the author's writings attain when she gets 
beyond her studies, and reaches her full proportions? To us, 

as we are—fresh, do we say? jaded rather—from reading 
her dull and dreary story, the thought is most appalling. Does 
she intend, the next time she publishes, to come down upon 
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her unhappy critic in a finished composition of thrice three 
volumes? May a merciful Heaven, before that evil day comes 
upon us, sweep us away when out on an Alpine holiday in an 
avalanche of snow, and put an end to our miseries! If we are 
destined to be overwhelmed, let it be by the hand of nature, and 
not by that of a novelist. Would that our author had had 
such an adviser as it was the good fortune of her heroine, Marjory 
Stanhope, to find! She, too, was a novelist; though we do not 
find that she called even her first story a study. She sent it up to 
She tried another, 
but she met with no better success, Being a heroine, she had, of 
course, a lover. He, Hugh Vivian by name, was at this time 
down in the world; and, to support himself, had taken to review- 
ing. We hope, by the way, that no “studies” came across him. 
Unhappy young man, brought up as he had been in the lap of 
fortune, and accustomed for more than twenty years to a life of 
luxurious indolence, they would have been too much for him. ife 
did not, however, either hang or drown himself; and therefore we 
may assume that, in his time, studies in three volumes and 1,025 
pages were as yet unknown. But to return to the heroine's novel. 
The hero read it through, pointed out to her the alterations that it 
needed, and, by his criticisms, succeeded in so improving it that he 
soon found a purchaser for it. Now, though we are very far in- 
deed from being Mr. Hugh Vivian, yet we see plainly enough how 
Marjory might be improved. Nothing could make it an interesting ' 
story ; but we feel sure that, had the author submitted her MS. 
to us, we might have rendered it somewhat less objectionable. We 
should have begun by insisting that her three volumes should be 
cut down to two, and when she had done this, we should then have 
required that the two volumes should be cut down to one. If her 
good-nature had not failed her, we should have gone still further 
and made her keep on pruning and pruning, till, so far as size went, 
her story might fairly be called a study. If she then, instead of 
throwing it into the waste-paper basket, chose to find a publisher, at 
all events the dull misery that she would orcasion would be brought 
down to very small limits. The task that we should have set her 
would have been easy enough, for the book is so written that it 
can be understood by reading a few lines or so on every other 

age. No alteration would have been needed in the plot. All 
that the author had todo might have been done by a pen held 
crosswise. Nota word would have to be put in to take up the 
place of the thousands that ought to be struck out. All that is 
needed is that the book should have the same treatment applied 
to it as is alternately applied to a balloon. The sand must be 
thrown out and the gas allowed to escape. By the end of the 
day the bulk is found to have been prodigiously reduced, while the 
worth of the materials remains the same. 

First ofall the author should throw overboard all her descriptions 
of nature and art. This, we fear, she would do at the cost of a great 
pang, for it is clear that on these parts of her writings, like most 
of her fellow-novelists, she greatly prides herself. When, we 
may well ask, will readers get sickened with these ridiculous and 
wearisome accounts of the changes in the weather? The de- 
scriptions we have in Marjory of the effects of light and shade at 
the different seasons would, we verily believe, go a good way 
towards filling half a volume. Silly as these descriptions are in 
themselves, they are rendered still sillier by the author's misuse of 
words. She writes of “the meridian of the burning afternoon.” 
She makes what she calls the “goldening corn” of late summer 
be seen at the very time when “the woods were heavy with 
foliage at its prime ” (sic). She writes of “ rains universalising mud 
and discomfort,” and of grey clouds that were timid, because “ the 
sky in which those grey clouds floated was of a still, dark blue, 
silent, grand.” A thunderstorm, of course, is brought iu. In the 
storm is seen a flash of lightning, which seems astonishing to the 
author apparently for no other reason than because it was like 
most other flashes. “* Did you see the form of that, Hugh?’ said 
Lady Thorne. ‘It was a complete zigzag.’” Like other writers who 
must needs be most minute in their accounts of the coming of spring 
and summer, the author blunders. Thus, sho makes the syringa 
in flower in the second week of May. Had she said the second 
week in June she would even then have made it come out none 
too late. Her tediousness of minute description is not confined to 
the face of the earth and of the sky. It is to be found in every 
part of her story. Thus in the tirst chapter she introduces an 
elderly clergyman and his invalid wife, who, if we are not mis- 
taken, never appear again on the scene. Weare told that they had 
an early luncheon. ‘This in itself was neither improbable nor impor- 
tant, Had nothing more been said about it we might have passed 
it by unnoticed. But the author thinks that it is the duty of a 
writer to bring the whole scene before the minds of her readers, 
as if they had beheld it with their own eyes. So she tells them 
that the table at which they lunched was square, and stood in the 
centre of the room. It was adorned, moreover, by a pink cotton 
cloth, on which was atray. When the lunch was finished, there 
were to be seen on this tray “remnants of cold beef which had 
formed the clergyman’s repast, and a bone, sole relic of a mutton 
chop cooked for the invalid.” The reader who enjoys such an 
account as this might surely complain with some justice that too 
much is told or too little. Did the clergyman take mustard with 
his cold beef, he might, with a very natural curiosity, inquire? 
and had he any pickles? What was the invalid’s drink? Was 
it porter or sherry that she was ordered by the family doctor? 
Not very many pages further on the heroinehas a bath. A faith- 
ful old servant “ opened a door in the wall”—a very remarkable 
door, by the way, seeing that it was neither in the floor nor the 
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ceiling —“ and revealed a little bath-room, with taps of hot and 
cold water, and every convenience for their use.” What are the 
conveniences for the use of taps? Here again we are told too 
much or too little. In a third passage in the same volume we find 
the heroine “nervously propitiatiug a teapot.” Of this, indeed, 
we can make nothing, for she gets beyond our knowledge, and pos- 
sibly beyond her own. In one or two passages where she wanders 
from her descriptions of beef, bones, baths, and teapots, she certainly 
makes great blunders. Thus she makes her hero ask the heroine 
whether she knows “the old song,” and thereupon he quotes a 
well-known song of Mr. Kingsley’s. In another passage, when 
quoting some words from one of the Gospels, she says:—‘‘ Taking 
time as a whole, it was not so very long ago! eighteen hundred 
years and odd—less than twice the years since our Norman Con- 
quest.” We should be curious to know what book of chronology 
it is that she follows. We remember to have heard a lecturer 
begin his discourse by saying, “ Archbishop Usher places the 
foundation of the world 4,004 years before Chiist. I myself am 
inclined to place it 4,002.” But his daring innovation was 
nothing to our author's, who certainly places the Norman Con- 
quest more than a hundred years earlier than the ordinary his- 
torian. 


As Marjory is written by a woman, it is almost needless to say 
‘that there is in it some very curious law. ‘The heroine's brother 
is a victim to it; and, instead of living to be a famous artist, 
de is killed off by the lawyers in early manhood. We were, we 
must confess, so glad to see ourselves fairly rid of one of the 
author's two heroes that in our joy at our escape from him we 
hardly noticed the duluess of the description of his dying. He 
had Bo left an orphan, and had been brought up by a strict 
grandmothér. The old lady died, and bequeathed him, not a 
fortune, but a debt. The solicitors to whom the debt was due 
were not, under the circumstances, too exacting. “I have 
signed,” the brother told bis sister, “an agreement with Grove 
and Carter; they were very kind; there will be no undue pres- 
sure.” We have seen the last, we trust, of the old attorney of 
the novel who was ready to skin a flint. Henceforth we shall 
only meet with men like Messrs. Grove and Carter, who, when 
a grandmother bequeaths her grandson nothing but the payment 
of a debt, nevertheless use no undue pressure to enforce it. How- 
ever, in spite of their considerate kindness, the burden is too 
much for the poor fellow, and he sinks beneath it and dies. The 
hero is not much better treated. It was from a great-grand- 
mother he suffered. Ie was, when the story opens, to all appear- 
ence, the heir to a fine fortune. We first come across him when 
he is on a fine horse, “a thorough-bred, groomed to perfection, 
bis coat shining, his tail of strictly orthodox proportions—the 
bit, stirrup-irons, and all other appointments in character.” We 
next see him in evening dress, and in this he is equally admir- 
able. We then see him in a towering passion with a lazy groom, 
but though he so far forgets himself as to swear, yet we must 
ellow that he swears like the heir to a fine ancestral estate. Later 
on we see him chief butterily among a party of butterflies, and 
there we learn that “ he well understood the art of fitting wings 
to an idle hour.” The metaphor seems a little mixed, but the hero 
is as much as ever the object of our admiration. On a sudden 
his father dies and ruin bursts upon the unhappy son. His great- 
grandmother had been a great lady, and on her his great-grand- 
father had been forced to make a heavy settlement. The un- 
grateful old woman at her death left her settlement away from the 
ily. Her husband and her son, moreover, were extravagant 
men, and the estates were all mortgaged. When Hugh came into 
——_ he was almost as badly off as the heroine’s brother. 
owever, he was fortunate in this, that, though his father had 
died deep in debt, he had not been cruel enough to bequeath his 
debt to his son. ‘the only one who had any money was the 
heroine, and her fortune amounted to but fifty pounds a year. 
Moreover, to the will by which she inherited this property her 
grandmother had added a codicil to the effect that, if she gave 
any of her money to her brother, the legacy was to be transferred 
to an asylum for the orphans of British seamen. 


Things take a very bad turn indeed ; the heroine's brother be- 
comes a clerk in a bank, and so does the hero. The brother, as 
we have said, dies, and the hero takes to reviewing. Foratime he 
ds suspected of being a forger and an atheist, but the heroine re- 
mains faithful to him. In due course both his innocence and his 
orthodoxy are established beyond doubt. Nevertheless it is not 
easy to see how the young people, if they marry, are to live, for 
their earnings, when added to the heroine's fifty pounds a year, do 
not amount to much. However, an old gentleman suddenly dies 
in Russia, who, it turns out, had had “a long-cherished idea; 
that of making Hugb Vivian his heir.” The hero in a moment 
finds himself in possession of a fine old estate and 50,000. a year. 
In describing him in the midst of all his joy the author forgets to 
add that henceforth it was not to be his unhappy lot to have to 
review silly novels. [low happy might another critic be, as well as 
Hugh Vivian, if there were a second rich old gentleman in Russia, 
‘with a long-cherished idea of making some one else his heir, and 
dying now at the point ofdeath. To be free from the task of read- 
ing such a “study” as Marjory, and from the awful apprehension 
of what the “study ” may be leading to, would double the worth 
of the fortune and the estate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES.—AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, PERU.* 


es form of compilation and publication in small volumes 
presenting a series of special monographs by different writers 
treating their allotted topics with some approach to uniformity of 
method, has lately come into fashion. It was first applied to 
subjects of critical literary history and biography, ancient and 
foreign “classics,” and “‘ English men of letters.” There seems 
no objection to applying it likewise to the exposition of physical 
and political geography, which naturally falls into distinct 
local divisions. These divisions are more capable, indeed, of a 
certain formal regularity in the order of statement than discussions 
of the lives, characters, and writings of famous poets and philo- 
sophers. It is much easier to set forth the statistical conditions 
of a country withina given number of neat little pages, arranged 
in so many chapters and sectional paragraphs, than to perform 
sinilar feat with the productions of an individual genius. Guide. 
books, and all manner of handbooks and compact articles in 
encyclopedias, can easily be supplied by diligent research and 
correct mechanical editorship for every recognized territory and 
population on the earth's surface. Their utility, too, will often seem 
to be more obvious and unquestionable than that of compendious 
handbooks to an acquaintance with the heroes, saints, and sages of 
past times, The series of “ Foreign Countries and British Colonies” 
has begun very fairly under Mr. I’. S, Pulling’s direction. Its col- 
lective title may indeed be lacking in precision. We see that the 
list of volumes thus far announced as in hand does not include the 
British Indian dominion, which is, for instance, neither a colony 
nora foreign State. But the plan is one that should not be diffi- 
cult to execute, since there are many existing models in the 
separate divisions of works embracing the whole of terrestrial 
geography. 

The subject of Mr. David Kay’s little volume should command 
the attention of thoughtful and inquiring persons who really try to 
understand the politics of Europe. The slightest consideration will 
show that the condition of Austria-Hungary, its constitution, re- 
sources, and tendencies, must be of great importance to the general 
welfare of Europe. It may, indeed, be a matter of opinion whether 
so much could have been justly said a quarter of a century ago 
on behalf of the Austrian Empire as it then was—embarrassed 
by false and untenable relations to Italy, to Hungary, and 
to the Germanic Confederation. But even at that time it was 
generally admitted that an essential security for the peace of the 
Continent lay in the stability of the Hapsburg rule over provinces 
containing the dislocated and confused iragments of races prone to 
mutual hostility, which might otherwise be seduced by a dangerous 
foreign patronage. This maxim has lost none of its force since 
the Crimean War; and its truth is now more freely recognized, 
owing to the vastly improved constitution of the Austrian mon- 
archy, its reconciliation with Magyar nationality, its release as 
well from burdensome German responsibilities as from a perilous 
and discreditable Italian position, and its display of a liberal and 
equitable spirit in its internal government. A manual of the affairs 
of the dual State reigned over by the Emperor-King Francis 
Joseph I. should, therefore, be protitable and agreeable reading 
for the sake of its subject-matter, if it were so written as to be 
readable. Mr. David Kay, for his part, though he expressly points 
out the striking contrast between the old and the new condition of 
Austria-Hungary, indulges in no kind of sentimental enthusiasm on 
the subject. In a brief historical sketch he notices the chief events 
that have led to the present political reorganization, first, of Austria 
and the Western or Cis-Leithan provinces, in 1861; and, secondly, 
in 1867, of the Hungarian kingdom, with its dependencies. The 


legislative and administrative reforms of this period are simply 


enumerated, and it would perhaps have taken too much space to 
describe them clearly. But we should have preferred a fuller 
treatment of this part of the subject, for which the needful 
space might have been conveniently saved by omitting super- 
fluous details in the other chapters. ‘The author seems to have an 
inordinate predilection for arithmetical statistics, which too often 
consist of mere crude masses of figures. In dealing with the 
census, which occupies seven pages of Chapter IV., it was 
surely not worth while to set forth, as the actuary of a life assur- 
ance office might do, the exact number of males and females in 
existence at each successive period of life. It is, however, in- 
teresting and important to know the relative proportions of the 
people of different races, and their local distribution in the 
Empire. Mr. Kay has of course not failed to give us all the de- 
sirable information of this sort; but he has likewise provided 
rather too much of that which is unserviceable and unattractive. 
His work is one that may be used in the way of reference, 
but that cannot be read with pleasure or intellectual profit. 


Mr. Clements Markham’s treatise on “ Peru” we can praise 
with less reservation. It is a very inviting little book, and a really 
pleasant one to read; for it is not crammed with a congestion of 
non-essential facts, but exhibits, in due relief and prominence, 
those which are characteristic of the main features of his subject. 
A better performance in this line we have seldom met with. 
The author has, to be sure, had a less complex and involved 
topic to deal with than that committed to the hands of Mr. 
David Kay. Peru is a single country, though one of im- 


* Foreign Countries and British Colonies. Edited by F. S. Pulling, M.As 
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diversities in its physical conditions and in its social 
ad historical experiences; whereas Austria-Hungary is a 
cogeries of many diverse territorial, ethnological, and poli- 
al bodies, With no common organic unity of nature. But 
Markham’s firm and light handling of his theme deserves 

5 good share of credit for the satisfactory result. He seems 
equally conversant with the physical geography, the natural 
history and botany, of this singular country, with its architectural 
satiquities, which are still more wonderful, and with its economic 
god administrative prospects. At least he manages with equal 
gaccess to convey @ pretty clear idea of all these diiferent matters 
to the reader; and we are not aware of any mistake or serious 
defect in his account of them. It would have been premature for 
him to speculate on the ellects that may shortly follow the issue 
of the recent war between era and Chili. But we observe that 
Mr. Markham advises the Peruvian Republic to assign all its 

oand nitrate of soda to the bondholders, and so to get rid 
at once of the public endowment and the public debt, and to start 
afresh, like a fairly certificated bankrupt, financially free and 
-handed. This suggestion may or may not be deemed 
worthy of practical consideration, but it at least shows that the 
gathor does not think the actual position of that too adventurous 
commonwealth entirely desperate. On the whole he is of opinion 
that, since the era of Peruvian independence, fifty-six years ago, 
there has been some degree of real progress, not only in material 
perity and in works of public utility, only too hastily carried 
oo, but also in social civilization and the enlightenment of the 
Je. We should be glad to know that it is so; and at any 
rate it is pleasant to read Mr. Markham’s personal commenda- 
tions of several distinguished Peruvians, the scholars and authors 
The works of the politicians and administrators must 

for themselves. 

The chapter describing the natural conditions of Peru, dividing 
the country into three regions, the Coast, the Sierra, and the 
Montana, is a masterly piece of exposition, In each region sepa~- 
rately, the mountains, plains, and valleys, the general configu- 
ntion, altitude, and climate, the river-system, the flora and fauna, 
are precisely indicated ; and the subdivisions of each region are 
marked with reference to these peculiar features, It is a complete 
little scientific essay, leaving an intelligible and consistent impres- 
sion both of the whole and the parts. Mr. Markham next proceeds 
togive some account of the Yueas and other ancient nations who 
inhabited Peru before the Spanish conquest; and then follows a 
description of the principal remains of their big and laborious 
buildings, their aqueducts, tanks, and artificial terraces for cul- 
tivation. The reader may be led to seek a more ample and 
minute acquaintance with these marvellous constructions in the 

of Squier and Hutchinson, and of several native writers in 
Spanish whose works have been translated. Our curiosity is 
aroused, not only with regard to the Yneas, the imperial nation 
which inhabited the upland midland region of Cuzco, but also 
concerning the people of Chimu, in the northern part of the coast, 
about Truxillo. ‘These are called Yuncas, and must be entirely 
distinguished from Yncas or Incas; but they would appear, from 
the architectural remains, to have been a powerful, wealthy, 
and ingenious nation. Mr. Markham abstains from those dis- 
cussions of problematical ethnology which are so tempting upon 
this ground, amidst the striking proofs—monumental, linguistic, 
and traditional—that diverse richly-endowed nations, branches of 
the Quichua-Aymara race, had grown there toa high degree of in- 
dependent civilization. 
. The modern and quite recent public works of the Republic are 
described by Mr. Markham as “ beginning to vie with the deeds 
of the Yneas.” He approves of all the short coast railroads 
which connect the seaports of Payta, Lambayeque, Pacasmayu, 
Troxillo and Salaverry, Callao, Pisco, Mollendo, Ilo, Arica, and 
Iquique with towns or productive agricultural districts, or with 
those yielding nitrate of soda for export trade. But the ambitious 
and, as he says, “ stupendous” works of this kind over the 
western and central Cordillera ranges seem to have been prema- 
turely undertaken by President Baita’s Government ten or twelve 
yearsago. The line from Callao and Lima to Oroya, in the lofty 
plain of Xauxa, ascends to a height of 15,645 feet, with sixty- 
three tunnels, many huge cuttings, and costly viaducts and em- 
bankments, at an expense already reaching 4,625,000/, The line 
from Arequipa to Puno, on the shore of Lake Titicaca, which has 
cost hitherto 4,346,000/., presented fewer engineering difficulties, 
but is 232 miles long. It is more than doubtful whether these 
taillroads will soon become remunerative. ‘The total outlay for the 
Peruvian railway system, when completed, with a length of 2,000 
miles, will be 37,500,000/. Such an exhibition of constructive en- 
terprise, in proportion to the size and population of the State, is 
scarcely equalled by any of those British colonies the situation of 
which may be compared with that of Peru. It is true that British 
| aay and joint-stock undertakings, at the ports of Callao and 
, and in the navigation of inland rivers, leading eastward to 
the Amazon and the Atlantic, have much improved the facilities 
commerce. With peace for ten years, and with ordinary pru- 
‘ and capacity in its government—if such things were possible 
in Spanish America—the prosperity of Peru ought to be as great 
#3 anything that the New World has yet beheld. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
I. 


HE Christmas books which have as yet reached us are more 

remarkable for quantity than for quality. A flock of brilliant 
cloth covers, a crowd of woodcuts, is the general impression left 
on the weary eye and brain. A fable after the manner of Alsop’s 
boys and frogs might be written on Christmas books. They are 
fun to the children for whom they are manufactured, but they are 
a serious matter to the critic, who occupies the place of the frogs 
in tiis simple apologue. As the weeks go on, however, and as 
publishers leing out their really serious attempts at decorative 
books, the reviewer is a prey to mingled envy and regret. He 
regrets the good Dutch paper that is too often spoiled by bad illus- 
trations, he covets the etchings which illustrate the more successful 
volumes. Messrs. Macmillan have already put forth a volume 
of etchings, The Granta and the Cam, from Byron's Pool to Ely 
(drawn and etched by R. Farren), which redeems the faults of 
many grievous Christmas books. Here is a collection of etchings 
which are a pure delight to every lover of river scenery, and 
which must an especial joy to every Cambridge man. 
The plates are beautifully printed on thick rough paper, and, 
as a rule, they are cleverly “drawn and etched.” We do not 
gather from these words on the title-page that Mr, Farren etched 
his designs on the copper from nature, as is the manner of Mr. 
Whistler and Mr. Seymour Haden. He seems first to have 
made drawings, and then to have translated these on to the 
copper. His attempts are not all of equal merit. In “ Byron's 
Pool” the attempt to draw the foaming waters of the lasher 
results in a series of symmetrical bubbles, big and littie. In 
* Chaucer's Mill,” too, we are not satisfied with the drawing of still 
water; and the shore lines are coarsely indicated in “ Grantchester 
Meadows,” where the fisherman struggling with a pike or chub is 
armed with a rod like a weaver’s beam. But in his studies of 
buildings Mr. Farren is far more fortunate; and we do not know 
how to praise him sufficiently for his beautiful and melancholy 
“Queens Bridge” and his “ Magdalene College.” These are etch- 
ings worthy of being framed and hung where they can always be 
in view. Perbaps next year Mr. Farren may try to do for Isis 
and “the stripling Thames” what he has done for Granta and 
Cam. He is not unworthy to illustrate The Scholar Gipsy. 

Messrs. Dalziel’s Bible Gallery is bound in vellum and leather- 
ette, and Jettered in red and gold. The hinges of the binding, 
however, are scarcely strong enough for the work they have to do. 
What is leatherette ? We greatly prefer leather when durability is 
required. The book contains sixty-nine woodcuts of Biblical 
subjects from designs by Sir F. Leighton, Mr. Watts, Mr. Sandys, 
Mr. Simeon Solomon, Mr. E. G. Dalziel, Mr. T. Dalziel, Mr. Burne 
Jones, and other eminent artists. In the President’s “ Cain and 
Abel,” the foreshortened body of the slain brother is powerfully 
drawn. Cain shows a remorse out of keeping with the cool 
impudence which he presently exhibited. That Noah was in the 
“iron stage” of culture we gather from the design of his adze in 
Mr. Watts’s “ Building of the Ark.” Mr. Dalziel’s “ Deluge ” is 
very like a Scotch picnic on a “saft” day. The same artist rather 
daringly copes with “The Destruction of Sodom.” Mr. Simeon 
Solomon's Melchizedek Blessing Abraham” misses, in the wood- 
cut, the artist's best gift, the rendering of textures. Indeed we 
seriously miss in each woodcut the peculiarities of each artist's 
manner. There is originality in Sir F, Leighton’s “ Samson at the 
Mill,” but in scarcely any other example could we have guessed 
the artist from the style of the woodcut. In almost all the other 
designs, the individuality of the painter is lost in a kind of 
“ Sunday ” quality of work, and even Mr. Burne Jones's ladies are 
notrecognizable. We must except from this censure the Presi- 
dent’s drawing of Samson slaying the lion, and his most powerful 
sketch of Samson carrying the gates of Gaza. <A glance at the 
gates of Shalmanezer in the British Museum will show the nature 
of the Hebrew giant's exploit. We miss Mr. Riviére’s “ Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den.” 

Jacl and Jill: a Village Story (Louisa M. Alcott. Sampson 
Low and Co.)—It is hardly necessary to say much about 
Miss Alcott’s new story. Her name is a guarantee that 
we shall find in it nice healthy-minded boys and girls 
whose virtue is often far above their grammar, As might 
be expected from the title, Jack and Jill are two little 
friends who get a terrible fall while “ coasting,” but undergo an 
immense amount of petting all the time they are getting well. 
English readers lay down these and similar books with the feeling 
that American days must be at least ten times as long as ours, and 
American mothers at least twenty times as long-sutfering. ‘They 
also have curious sensations as to the free-and-easy terms on 
which everybody lives ; but here we tread on grave social problems, 
and must stop. 

The long story in Aunt Judy's Christmas Annual (George Bell 
and Sons), by the author of the Rose Garden, is called “ Princess 
Alethea,” and belongs to what may be labelled “ stepmother litera- 
ture,” which forms a leading feature of the Christmas books this year. 
Surely children will get sadly puzzled when they come fresh from the 
cruel stepmother of Grimm and Hans Andersen, and all the 
other fairy stories, to the wise and patient lady of modern tales, 
who is always in the right, and who submits meekly to any 
amount of bullying on the part of her husband’s children, A 
from this, “ Princess Alethea” is very natural and sensible, 
and worthy of taking a prominent rank among the well-chosen 
scraps that go to make up this Annual, There may be children, 
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however, who prefer méirchen like the Irish “Black Thief,” in 
which the stepmother is neither so good nor so fortunate. 

Yellow Cap; and other Fairy Stories for Children (Julian 
Hawthorne. Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Julian Hawthorne has 
here undertaken a task beyond his power, and, as far as 
we know, beyond the power of any one living, for the art 
of writing fairy stories died with Hans Andersen, The idea 
of Yellow Cap is not a new one, being merely that of a young 
man who is ready to barter love for wealth and power, and who 
finds out his mistake in time. The story, however, would not 
have been the worse for that, had the conception been well worked 
out; but Mr. Hawthorne has tried to satirize modern manners and 
customs, and the result is unsuccessful. The second story of 
“ Rumpty Dudget” is simpler and better; but in all of them there 
is more love-making than is desirable for children to read about. 

Nimpo’s Troubles (Olive Thorne Miller. Grittith and Farran).— 

This is a capital history of the adventures of some most trouble- 
some children, who were left by their parents to board out for a 
month, while they themselves went to a distant city. The ex- 
perience, though very good for the children, must have been 
rather an expensive one in many ways, not only on account of the 
number of clothzs belonging to herself and her mother that 
Nimpo contrived to spoil, but also from the number of articles 
which she obtained from her father’s store. Of the illustrations 
the less said the better, both in this and in the other stories that 
we have noticed. It isa pity that bad pictures should be con- 
sidered necessary, if good ones cannot be had. 

Two Rose Trees: the Adventures of Twin Sisters (Mrs. Minnie 
Douglas. Griffith and Farran),—We have always thought that it 
must be rather dull to be a twin, and the 7wo Rose Trees contirms 
this impression, Two amiable infants go about (vide the illustra- 
tions) with their arms round each other's very large waists; they 
both speak at once, saying exactly the same things, and share every 
thought. They have no moral infirmities of any sort, and end by 
being endowed with all good things. 

Right and Wrong (Griffith and Farran).—This is the history of 
another pair of twins; only here, in order to point the necessary 
moral, one gives way to her little tempers, while the other resists 
them. Instead of the parents sending the naughty twin to school, or 
taking other violent measures to break her in, she is reasoned with 
at some length by ber father and mother, a lady who tells her little 
girl that “the acquisition of knowledge is indeed, my dear child, 
one of the highest gratifications of the human mind.” The twins 
were blest in their new companion. “ Miss Simpson was a very 
beautiful little girl. She had conquered her faults, and there- 
fore was very amiable. She had attended to instruction, and 
therefore was very clever.” In spite of association with this gifted 
creature, Rosa does not mend her ways, but ends as untidily as 
she began. 

Peacock Alley (The Rev. Frederick Langbridge. Hatchards).— 
Peacock Alley was the haunt of various low characters, and the 
home of a little boy and girl who are the hero and heroine of 
this story. They run away just as their father is on the point 
of being arrested for murder. The girl loses herself with her 
kitten, is picked up by the manager of a penny theatre, and, 
with three hours’ preparation, makes an unexampled success on 
the boards. After two months of this life, which she theroughly 
enjoys, itis a surprise to find her becoming a domestic character 
on the first opportunity. 

Chryssie’s Hero (Annette Lyster. S.P.C.K.)—Chryssie is the 

small peg on which her “hero” hangs. He is an Irish 
boy, brought up by his old great-uncle, and on the death of the 
latter—when Frank, the hero, is sixteen—he is sent to live with 
his mother’s brother, a most successful and most repulsive 
crammer. The life is a terrible one, as the only diversion the 
six boys have is the surreptitious one of getting out at night 
and going to some billiard-rooms at Woolwich. However, in 
one way or another, they are all released in time, when they 
immediately turn and rend their tutor by spreading reports of 
his treatment of them. Miss Lyster has broken quite new 
ground, for which her readers will be grateful to her. 

Beatrice Melton’s Discipline (Maude Jeanne ¥ranc. Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Beatrice Melton’s Discipline is not so much a story 
as a maunder without beginning or end, or very much middle. It 
contains a great many characters, all of whom, if not religious to 
start with, ultimately become so. The heroine and autobiographer 
does not seem so intimately acquainted with her relations’ 
Christian names as she is with their spiritual prospects; for in 
one page her brother is spoken of as “ Geoffrey ” and in another as 
“Godfrey.” Mr. Baraud appears on the scene as “ Mr. Barnard”; 
while even Beatrice’s own name is sometimes converted into 
“ Bertie.” Has Miss Franc herself quailed before the task of 
reading her own story in the proof-sheets ? 

The Girls Own Annual (“ Leisure Hour” Office).—This is a 
large and weighty book, containing most varied matter. There 
are several long stories, the two most important of which are 
“Zara; or, My Granddaughter’s Money,” and “More than 
Coronets,” by Mrs. Linnzeus Banks. There are, besides, endless 
shorter tales, adorned with pictures of young people in senti- 
mental attitudes; but the most curious and instructive part of the 
whole is perhaps the columns devoted to recipes for enabling girls 
to keep their beauty, and answers to a singular race of corre- 
spondents who are ignorant how “ beau” should be pronounced, 
and inquire if Vandyke and Rubens are poets. 

Little Britain (Washington Irving. Illustrated by C. O. 


we have been doomed to contemplate, it is a real pleasure to m 
with these illustrations which Mr. C.O. Murray has made t 
Washington Irving’s book, They are not only clever in eo 
tion, but they are well and carefully executed, and tell their oy, 
stories with much humour, The small architectural bits are . 
ticularly good. 7” 

Captain Eva (Kathleen Knox. S. P. C. K.)—Captain Eva was 
the name given to herself by a very singular little girl who after 
having gone through the Indian Mutiny as an infant, would obey 
nothing but what she called martial law, and addressed her father 
as “Colonel.” The story is certainly original, and so is th 
Captain's school, which seems to have offered every luxury of the 
season. 

Tasmanian Friends and Foes (Louisa Anne Meredith. Mareys 
Ward and Co.) isa sketch of the manners and customs of the 
principal birds, animals, and fishes of Tasmania. Its style ig 
colloquial, as it is supposed to be compiled by a young colonial gis! 
for the benefit of her English cousin. In this way a great deal of 
information is very pleasantly conveyed ; but we are sorry to say 
that in this instance, as in many others, the illustrations are no 
equal to the letterpress. 

Bertie and his Sister (Alfred Engelbach. S. P. O. K.)\—This 
is not a very favourable specimen of a child's book. The moral 
which lies on the surface, is that of the sin of procrastination ; but 
the author has attempted to put too much incident into the story 
and has failed to make it natural. ‘ 

The Heir of Kilfinnan (W.H.G. Kingston. Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The “ Heir of Kilfinnan” refers, of course, not to the 
obvious heir, who dies, but to his cousin, who appears throughout 
the book—first as a fisher-boy, and then asa midshipman. He is 
invested with his true rank just in time to save the fine feelings of 
the supposed heiress, his cousin Lady Nora, with whom he is in 
love, and who has decided views about mésalliances. There is 
plenty of excitement in the book, and when the characters are not 
lighting at sea, they are being besieged on land. 

A Tearful Victory (Darley Dale. 8. P. C. K.) is another story 
of a stepmother and some very well drawn but most unbearable 
children over whom she had to rule. Of course in the end they 
become devoted to her, but the preliminary process was both long 
and trying. The book is well written, and avoids preaching. 

The Belfry of St. Jude (Esmé Stuart. 8S. P. CO. K.)—Miss 
Stuart has a great gift for writing stories which are simple and 
yet out of tue common, and interesting to children as well as 
to their elders. The Belfry of St. Jude was an old tower ina 
French town, which had become a dwelling-house, and held two 
families, whose lives became closely connected. There are enough 
incidents to preserve the tale from the tameness which is so often 
the blot of this kind of literature. 

Pansie's Flour Bin( Author of “St. Olave’s.” Macmillan and Co.) 
Pansie’s Flour Bin begins very well, but degenerates about the 
middle into a poor copy of Alice in Wonderland. 

The House on the Bridge; and other Tales (C. E. Bowen. 

Griffith and Farran).—These stories are well chosen and interesting. 

“ Scrap’s Mission” is a pathetic tale about a dog, while “ Mary 

Raymond's Promise” tells of the adventures that befell a little 

girl in her efforts to get back to her father. The book has no false 

sentiment, and is very good reading for children. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


A’: ER twenty-seven years Jakob Burckhardt’s survey of the 
age of Constantine (1) reappears, with important additions and 
alterations, as substantially a new work. Few eras, it need hardly 
be said, are more interesting for the iniluence they have exercised on 
the destinies of the world ; few are less attractive with respect to the 
characters of those b whom these mighty issues were determined. 
In no period equally eventful, perhaps, has creative genius, 
whether of the imaginative or the practical order, been at so low 
an ebb. Among the crowd of medivucrities, two remarkable figures 
stand forth—Constantine, a prosaic Augustus, and Athanasius, 
the first type of the ecclesiastical statesman in the Western world. 
Herr Burckhardt has made hardly any attempt to depict these 
remarkable persons, and his work will disappoint all who expect 
the animation and picturesqueness of a history. It is rather an 
essay on a phase of culture, like the author's well-known work on 
the Renaissance; and from this point of view there is hardly a 

that is not agreeable and instructive. The momentous revolution 
in the religion of the Empire is of course by far the most remark- 
able phenomenon of the time, and this may be approached either 
on the side of the progress of the new faith or of the decay of the 
old. Herr Burckhardt has preferred the latter. In three very 
interesting chapters he sketches, first, the theocrasia, or general 
mixing up of all the deities of the various constituents of the 
Roman Empire into one uncouth Pantheon; secondly, the remark- 
able reaction of the second and third centuries, quite independently 
of Christian influences, in the direction of the doctrine of personal 
immortality, and of the wild and mystical ideas, akin to modern 
Spiritualism, which it brought in its train; lastly, the general 
growth of barbarism and perversion of the standards of antique 
taste, even in such matters as costume and pronunciation. 


(1) Die Zeit Constantin’s des Grossen. Von Jakob Burckhardt. Zweite 
verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: Seemann. Londoms 
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To these causes must be added the failure of Diocletian's per- 
secution, a step on the part of that generally wise and just 
ruler whose causes still remain obscure, notwithstanding the 
careful investigation of so many modern writers, . Herr Burck- 
pardt has devoted a special chapter to it, and is evidently, 

with reason, more interested in Diocletian than in his 
nominal hero Constantine. The latter was indeed a warrior and 
astatesman, but such a one as most ages can produce. Diocletian 
jsa problem from every point of view—in his astonishing rise, 
his wonderfully dramatic abdication, his military triumphs with- 
out military genius, his remarkable ascendency over fierce and 
cultivated natures, the contrast between his ordinary wisdom 
and such questionable measures as the persecution of the 
Christians and the attempt to fix the price of commodities; most 
of all, in the singular alliance of homely, practical sagacity with 
the far-fetched ingenuity of a political machinery far too refined 
towork, The last chapter sketches Constantine's almost entirely 
Orientalized court, administration, and army. 

There was undoubtedly room for such a biography of Bliicher 
as Dr. Wigger (2) has given us—a work complete in itself, though 
only d from a section of his exhaustive history of Bliicher's 
family. No independent Biography of much pretension previously 
existed. Warnhagen’s is izdeed classical, like all his biographies ; 
but it is only one member of a collection of lives, and is not based 
upon an adequate review of documentary evidence. Much matter 
of importance—as, for instance, Baron Miiffling’s autobiography— 
has been published since Varnhagen wrote, and his narrative is 
devoid of that authority in military matters which Dr, Wigger's 
has received from the express ap pekation of the greatest of living 
strategists, Marshal Von Moltke. The Marshal’s imprimatur 
alone would denote that it is written from a strictly national point 
of view; but it is creditably free from the narrow patriotism and 
unseemly arrogance which too frequently characterize German 
histories of German triumphs. If there is any exception to the 
general impartiality and candour of the narrative, it is in the 
claims preferred on behalf of the Prussians to the principal share 
in the victory at Waterloo—a controversy in which Englishmen 
can well afford to imitate the proud reticence of Wellington. 
No one, however, can read the book without a hearty admiration 
for the stout old Marshal, whose faults served him almost as well 
as his finer qualities. A higher intellectual organization would 
have made him more circumspect, and would have tempered the 
bg and impaired the tenacity to which, more than to his 

ilitary abilities, he was indebted for his success, In tempera- 
ment he greatly resembled Nelson, but he had scarcely more of 
Nelson's genius as a tactician than of Wellington’s genius as an 
administrator. 

The fifteenth volume of Dr. Georg Weber’s Universal History(3) 
is devoted to the history of the nineteenth century, between 1830 
and 1851. It is divided into two parts, the first appropriately 
entitled “‘ Between Two Revolutions,” the second detailing the re- 
volutionary and reactionary movements of 1848 and the three 
following years. The volume is prefaced by a review of the in- 
tellectual and social condition of Europe at the opening of the 
eventful period delineated, and closed by a summary of the litera- 
ture, science, and art of the age down to the present time. The 
execution is careful and conscientious throughout, allowance being 
made for the disproportionate prominence accorded to German 
affairs, and the multitude of topics inevitably treated at second 
hand. Thus, for instance, Anselm Feuerbach, one of many excel- 
lent German historical painters, is noticed at sixty times the length 
accorded to perhaps the greatest landscape painter the world has 
seen, who happens to be an Englishman; and the character of 
each notice shows that Dr. Weber has no first-hand acquaintance 
with the subject of either. 

The ethnological ailinities of the Roumanian nation (4) con- 
stitute a problem difficult in itself, and still more perplexed by 
reason of the strong party spirit imparted into the investigation. 
The Roumans themselves naturally wish to pass for the lineal 
descendants of the Roman colonists settled in Dacia by Trajan. It 
has, however, been frequently contended of late, especially by Hun- 
garian writers, that the Latin settlers left no lineal representatives, 
and that the existing Roumans are immigrants from Macedonia, 
where a large “ Viach” population is found at this day. Herr 

Pic, evidently a very competent authority, is entirely adverse to 
this theory; but his own notion that the Roumans are in the main 
Romanized Slavonians will be hardly more acceptable to their 
patriotic vanity. In fact, from the statesman’s point of view, 
the generally pernicious maxim “ that the truth is what man 
ttoweth” is perfectly applicable to the historical side of the 
question of nationalities. 

Christian Kunth (5), though better known on his friends’ and 
pupils’ account than his own, was nevertheless an excellent man, 

Whose biography is well worthy of the preservation to which it is 

indebted for the pious care of his grandsons. He was an admirable 
type of the Prussian bureaucrat of the old school—conscientious, 
methodical, laborious, and patriotic. In his younger days he was 
tutor to the brothers Humboldt, whose regard he retained through- 


(2) Feldmarschall Fiirst Bliicher von Wabhistatt. Von Dr. F. Wigger. 

Werin: Stiller. London: Nutt. 
(3) Allgemeine Weltgeschichte. Von Dr.G. Weber. Bd. 15. Abth. 2. 
Ipzig: Engelmann. London: Kolckmann. 
(4) Ueber die Abst aq der R 


Von J. L. Pic. Leipzig: 


Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 


out his life; at a later period, engaged in the Prussian Civil 
Service, and immersed in financial and economical business, he 
formed a close friendship with Stein, and corresponded with him 
for many years. Stein's letters have, unfortunately, disappeared. 
He took an honourable, although asubordinate, rank among the re- 
storers of Prussian prosperity after the overthrow Prussia received 
from Napoleon; but his usefulness seems to have been impaired, 
and his official Feary compromised, by misunderstandings with 
his superiors an 

tains, with other matter, an interesting report, dated 1817, on the 
question of Protection and Free-trade, pronouncing in favour of 
the latter. 


by his hypochondriacal temper. An appendix con- 


Herr Hiibbe-Schleiden (6) is an advocate of what would be 


called in England an Imperial policy. He wishes his countrymen 
to become a great colonizing nation. The objection is obvious 
that all the parts of the earth adapted for European occupation are 
already colonized by other nations, and that the tardy German is 
in the position of the poet in Schiller’s ballad. Herr Schleiden 
replies by distinguishing between settlements and factories. He 


would have his countrymen establish themselves at suitable points 
of naturally fertile but barbarous countries, and gradually educate 
the natives to steady industry and improved methods of produc- 
tion, receiving the fruits of their labour, and supplying them with 
German products. This seems the only feasible method of de- 
veloping the resources of regions too populous or too unhealthy for 
European colonization, and it is remarkable that it should be 
simultaneously and independently recommended by the Italian 
traveller D’Albertis as the best way of dealing with New Guinea. 
The systematic pursuit of such a policy, however, would require 
more concentration of purpose than can be expected from a State 
agitated by internal dissensions, and harassed by apprehensions of 
her neighbours. 

Edward von Hartmann’s (7) latest contribution to the philo- 
sophy of pessimism is an endeavour to provide it with a scientific 
basis by putting it upon the broad shoulders of Immanuel Kant. 
Kant was certainly not a Utopian or a highly sentimental theorist ; 
but it is more than doubtful whether he would have assented to 
the proposition that existence is necessarily an evil. Even this 
dogma, however, which seems to be all that Hartmann contends 
for, is very far from amounting to a thoroughgoing pessimism. 
Such a view would admit of no remedy for human ills short of 
absolute annihilation ; whereas the serenity and self-mastery which 
Hartmann promises on condition of accepting his lugubrious doe- 
trines would insure a degree of felicity enough for any philosopher 
less exacting than Fourier, who would be satisfied with nothing 
short of turning the ocean into lemonade. In fact, Hartmann 
travels from pessimistic premisses to an optimistic conclusion ; and 
the argument of his book is so far justified that he has himself 
insensibly substituted for the genuine Buddhism of Schopenhauer 
a moditied Stoicism, highly ethical and respectable, but which 
would have attracted comparatively little attention if its first ap- 
pearance had not been in masquerade. 

Dr. Eugen von Schmidt (8) criticizes what he considers the 
immoderate importance attached by Professor Max Miiller to forms 
of expression as originators of religious ideas, and to etymology as 
a clue to the signification of myths. His own view is substantial 
the old one, that primitive religion begins with the deification of 
natural forces and visible objects. 

ZTheogony and Astronomy, by Anton Krichenbauer (9), is an 
example of the now almost exploded system of interpretation 
which explains all religious beliefs and all poetical allusions as 
astronomical symbols. To Herr Krichenbauer, the Homeric poems 
are a sidereal, instead of a solar, myth; the scene of the Iliad is 
laid in Cilicia; the Achivi are goats (aiyés), in compliment to 
Capricorn. Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian mythologies are 
dealt with in a similar fashion. Herr Krichenbauer is always in- 
genious, and his erudition is so abundant that he could well afford 
to exchange some of it for a little common sense. 

There is erudition enough, and sense enough, in H. Steinthal’s 
minor writings (10), but they are too abstruse to be read by any 
but the most accomplished philologists. 

Herr Ludwig Noiré (11) has a remarkable faculty for present- 
ing mere truisms in the guise of profound discoveries. is en- 
dowment is admirably displayed in his essay on the genesis of pre- 
historic tools, the matter of which is generally only open to criti- 
cism on the ground of superfluity, but whose style might have 
afforded a model to the author of Typical Developments. It is pro- 
voking to be informed at the end of a long disquisition on the 
question how tools must have been made, that recent discoveries 
have shown how they were made; and that the writer could have 
told us from the first, had he not considered it more dignified and 
becoming to resort to “the deductive method.” 


(6) Ueberseeische Politik. Eine culturwissenschaftliche Studie mit Zahlen- 
bildern. Von Hiibbe-Schleiden. Hamburg: Friderichsen & Co. London: 
Nutt. ‘ 

(7) Zur Geschichte und Begriindung des Pessimismus. Von E. von 
Hartmann. Berlin: Duncker. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(38) Die Philosophie der Mythologie und Mar Miiller. Von Dr. Eugen 
von Schmidt. Berlin: Duncker. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Theogonie und Astronomie. Von A. Krichenbauer. Wien: Konegen. 
Loudon: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Gesammelte Kleine Schriften. Von If. Steinthal. Th. i. Berlin: 
Dimmler. London: Nutt. 

(11) Das Werkzeug und seine Bedeutung fiir die Entwickel i 
der Menschheit. Vou L. Noiré. Mainz: Diemer. London: Williams & 


(5) Das Leben des Stuutsrath Kunth. Von F. und P, Goldschmidt. 
Berlin: Springer. London: Nutt. 
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The organization of the German book trade (12) must be com- 
— indeed, seeing that Herr Schiirmann finds it necessary to 

evote three volumes to the subject. The first, the only one as 
yet published, is mainly historical, detailing the legislative 
measures adopted from time to time, the peculiarities of the great 
Leipsic book fair, so long the centre of the trade, the abuses with 
which the business was from time to time infested, and the de- 
velopment of copyright and of legal protection agaiust piracy. 
The second part will describe the usages which regulate the 
transactions of booksellers inter se, and the third their relations 
to the writers of books. 

Mme. von Gerold’s (13) book of travel in Spain is merely the 
record of an ordinary tour, but is nevertheless very pleasing, from 
the constant good-humour of tke author, who, though evidently 
not unaware of the besetting ills of Spain, is in ecstasies with her 
journey from first to last, and declines to receive or record any 
impressions of a less pleasurable nature. 

Although not containing a word of German, a little selection of 
Russian poems, with an Italian translation, edited by Signor de 
Gubernatis (14), is perhaps entitled to mention among German 
books from the place of its publication, and a point may at all 
events be strained in favour of a collection of such genuine inte- 
rest and literary merit. The versions always read agreeably, and 
a general affinity of spirit and sentiment, tinged with the uniform 
melancholy with which translations of Russian fiction have 
familiarized us, seems to attest their fairly representative cha- 
racter. The form selected may not always be the most suitable ; it 
is easy even for those entirely unacquainted with Russian to discern 
that the rapid lyrical movements of Rileief’s “ Voinarovski” and of 
Pushkin’s fine address to Ovid must have parted with much of 
their original character in passing into the stately and dignified 
blank verse of the Italian translator. There are altogether forty- 
nine pieces, the longest of which are the “ Voinarovski” already men- 
tioned and Lermontov’s “ Demon,” one of the few Russian poems 
which have attained a European reputation. 

Professor Selss’s edition of the First Part of Faust (15) is un- 
questionably the best ever produced in this country for the pur- 
poses of the student. The concise, condensed notes explain every 
real difficulty with no mere ostentation of learning. Some few are 
perhaps superfluous, and here and there a very slight slip may be 
noticed; such as the employment of “ccntemptive” for ‘“ con- 
temptuous ” ; and the rendering of Geiste in the satire upon Nicolai 
by “wits” instead of “wit,” which destroys the point of the 
oe. The introductory chapter on the stock mistakes of 

glish translators (many of them sufficiently pardonable) is 
entertaining as well as scholarly, and the history of the composi- 
tion of the poem itself will be found most interesting by all 
genuine students. Professor Selss’s profounder criticism is perhaps 
occasionally somewhat too profound; it seems, for instance, need- 
less to look very far for reasons for the introduction of a witches’ 
kitchen, or a witches’ sabbath, into a drama founded on a compact 
with the fiend. Professor Selss also seems a little uncertain as to 
the moral purpose of Faust, which cannot indeed be properly ap- 
prehended without the Second Part. Without this sequel Goethe 
could not have answered as he did, when questioned respecting 
Wilhelm Meister :—“ What, after all, the whole would appear to 
convey is that man, in spite of all his follies and aberrations, yet, 
led by a higher hand, attains a happy consummation at last.” 

Fanny Lewald’s Christmas stories (16) are not remarkable 
in any way, but may still be recommended to readers in 
quest of pleasant and innocent German fiction that is not 
tedious. Ziinftig (17) is a fair average circulating-library 
novel. “Two Years on the River Plate” (18), though but 
indifferently written, is redeemed from this category by the 
peculiar local colouring, and the author's manifest ac- 
quaintance with Monte Videan manners and politics. There is 
also power, though ofa crude and artless sort, in the contrast 
between the deep and serious character of the young German 
immigrant, and his frivolous, yet impassioned, South American 
wife. “The White Lady of Greifenstein” (19) is a romantic 
story, readable enough, but with no literary pretensions. 

The most important contribution to the Rundschau (20) is an- 
other of those confidential memoranda of the Russian Govern- 
ment whose main interest is derived, not so much from their 
actual contents, as from the mere fact of their being allowed to get 
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into print in Germany. It is difficult to believe that this could 
happen without the connivance of Prince Bismarck, and the ¢jp. 
cumstance imparts an almost semi-official character to the editor’, 
sturdy assertion of the inflexible determination of the Germay 
Government to resist Panslavism in the Balkan peninsula. The 
memorandum itself relates to the Cretan crisis of 1869, ang 
contains ample evidence of the ill-will of Russia to Greece as wel] 
as to Austria. An article on Nordenskjéld’s discoveries draws atten. 
tion to the strong probability that the northernmost portion of the 
Old World, as ot the New, will prove to consist of an archipe 
of very large islands. Dr. Geffcken’s review of the Pring 
Consort’s biography will please English readers, but containg 
nothing new to them; and, although Bret Harte’s paper on the 
Age of Gold in California is no doubt correctly stated not to haye 
been published before, it must be identical with the lecture de 
livered by him in London under the title of “The Argonauts” 
The most entertaining article in the number is the second part of 
Hase’s Parisian correspondence under the Consulate, the very 
romance of philology. After being nearly starved from his 
ignorance of French, the modest young scholar is put into the 
way of a livelihood through his ability to talk Arabic with one of 
Napoleon’s Mamelukes, and confirms his position by his fluency in 
modern Greek, which gains him the patronage of Villoison, 
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and North-V Staticas. “The House, which has just undergone THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The best, and most 
Tepairs, contains Ten good Rooms, and is weil arranged as to domestic offices; with good | liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra C harge for sone given. Large, useful Stock to select from, 
Illustrated priced Cataloz with ‘Ter! ree. —248, 249, and 250" Totterham Court Road, 


6.9 


Garden at th —Apply to Mr. J, Boab: 
over ooking felds. Apply to DEB, Builder, 9 Pleasant Place, 


and 19,20, and 21 Morwell! Street, wc. tablished 1862. 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC, 
T O N w- A’ R 


L 

D of their celebrated ART STONE WARE a 
duced, Messrs. DOULTU 

variably bear an impressed Stamp, with the name in fi 
the year of manufacture. 


re_ being intro- 


DECORATION. 


N ORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 

best periods of Decorative Art, and having bad great experience in carrying 
ont important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the necessary 
works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. personally superintend all work 
entrusted to them. 


91 NEw Bonp Srreer, W. 


APO LLINARIS WATER, 
** Laured donandus Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 48,000,000. 
_ APOLLINARIS COMPANY. LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, | LONDON, S.W. 


(URISTM: AS PRESE NTS.—Nothing is so highly appreciated 


as a Case of GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BR: ANDY, which can be ordered of any | 


Wine Merchant. Queen's quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen ; Sportsman's 
special quality, 50s. per dozen. Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


| 


N beg to inform the Layo chat thei r ART PRODUC ‘TIONS in- | 
“ DOULTON, LAMBETH,” with | 


READERS OF FICTION, 
BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, TRAVEL, FRENCH AND GERMAN LITRRATURE, 
AND WORKS OF EVERY CLASS, ARE 
INVITED TO INSPECT. THE CLUB PREMISES AND THE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
(Which contains a large selection of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC) 
OF THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 
The following are a few of the advantages offered by the GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY: 
| Ist —The Books asked for are at once supplied. 
2nd—Two Volumes of the Newest Books for 1 Guinea a year. 
drd—Three Volumes of the Newest Books for 1} Guinea a year. 
4th—Four Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free for 2 Guineas a year, 


| ith—Six Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free, together with use of the 
| Club, for 3 Guineas a year. 


N.B.—Specially advantageous terms are quoted to Country Subscribers, 


All information promptly supplied on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 


ESTABLISHED 1.39. 


[THE PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY.— 


It is admitted that a trovonghiy-matared Seotch bes skey is the most pleasing and 
wholesome of stimulants. rivalling the tinest of French Brand 
T et says: “ Douglas & Mason's Whiskey is exec lent in every respect, smooth in 
taste and delicate in flavour. the advantage of skilful blending 
Price 40s. per dozen, Bottles and Cases included. Delivered free at any Railway Station in 
Eogland, in quantities of two dozen and upwards. 


DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, 9 George Street, Edinburgh. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
* THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


ILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco : to be a lone man’s 
Companion, a bachelor’ 's Friend, a pnanery man’s Food, asad man’s Cordial, a wakeful 
man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s There's no Herb like it under the canopy of 
heaven.” —Kingsley’s * Westward In 1 0z.,2 oz. & 40z. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 


p NEFORD'S M AGNESI A.—This pure Solution is the best 
remedy for Acidity of the S H he, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DNNEF ORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Lafan 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS IN GENERAL DEMAND. 


McCarthy's History of Our Own Times (1,500 Copies)—Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan, by Miss Bird (1,00 Copies) —Memorials of Dr. Candlish—Yo::ng Ireland, by 
Sir C. G. Duffy —Trevelyan’s Life of C. J. Fox (1,000 Copies)—Memoirs of Frances 
Ridley Havergal—Guizot in Private Life—Kinglake’s War in the Crimea, New Vol.— 
Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi—A Tramp Abroad, by Mark Twain (1,000 Copie-)— 
His‘ory of Japan, by Sir E. J. Reed—Island Life by Alfred R. Wallace—A Tour in 
Corsica, by Gertrude Forde—Coral Lands of the Pacific, by H. S. Cooper—After 
Sundown, by W. W. Fenn—A New Volume of Sermons, by Rev. F. W. Robertson— 
Echoes from the Counties—The Church of the Future, by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—The Manifold Witness for Christ, by Canon Barry—Daty, by Samuel 
Smiles. All the best New Novels, and every other Recent Work of General Interest. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR fer NOVEMBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class «f Fiction, continue to be 
aides as the demand increases; and arrangements are made with the Leading 
Pablishers fur an ample supply ot the Principal Works already announced for the 
New Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIE1Y SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUB BSC ‘RIPTION, THREE GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
A to the ber of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON THE LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS, 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Loutrep, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


YUE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 

of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required. for which 6d. each wil! be given. viz.: 

74. 75. 745, 754, and 771 (clean conten) + alee de. 28, for which 1s. willbe given—at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street. Strand, 


Edition, 8vo. 5s. 
LAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE, with reen and Choruses, 
oun Sor Priv ate Theatricals. By J. Banuby, B.L late Fellow of College, 
o sic ganged, partly com: Rocexrs, M.A., New 


London : SIMIPKLS, MARSHALL, &Co. Durham: ANDREWS & Co. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S 
THE DOUTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition, lés, 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols, 36s, 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. 21s. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 7s. 
THE DATA OF ETHICS. 8s. 
OTHER Works, 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
SOCIAL STATICS. 10s. 
EDUCATION. 6s.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 2 vols. 16s. 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 8s. 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 
M WORKS, 


MR. SPENCER'S DESCRIP! E SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 
and abstracted by Professor Duncan, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio boards. 
1. ENGLISH. 18s. 
2, ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. I6s. 
3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOUs, POLYNESIANS. 18s, 
4, AFRICAN RACES. lés. 
5. ASIATIC RACES. 18s. 
6. AMERICAN RACES. I8s. 
7. HEBREWS AND PHCENICIANS, 
A detailed list of Mr. Spencer's Works may be had on application. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Published this day, 2 vols. 8vo. with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 
"TURKEY, OLD and NEW: Historical, Geographical, | and 
Statistical. By SUTHERLAND MENZIRS, Author of * Roy al Favourites,” &c. &c. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 


With Illustrations, 6d. 
GTILLIE’S ANNOTATED 


22 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


CATALOGUE 


Just published. 66 pp. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


(THOUGHTS on EDUCATION. By the Rev. J.Grecory Surtu, 


M.A., Vicar of Great Malvern, &c. 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & Co. 


0. pp. xxiii.—302, cloth, 5s. ; reduced to 


ART (B.C. and CROFTON (G. }—The DIALECT of 
the ENGL SH GYPSIES. Containing a Grammar, copious Vocabularies, Romany- 
English and with Original Dialogues, Tales, and Translations, illustrating 
the Manners, Customs, and Dialect of the English Gypsies. (London, 1875.) 

“ The work is admirable; very honest! ly d done, with great pee. "—Academy. 

Observ ant of strict scientific method."’"— Nation (New Yor 

“ Contains copious materials for the study of their cunnologieal peculiarities a valuable 

addition to the literature of a cad of in Review. 

“ The most complete of its kin 

**Contains an enormous amount of information.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ An excellent work.”"— Examiner. 


London: ASHER & CO., 13 Bedford Street. 
DE LA RUE & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
On N ber 22, in 2 hand. 


vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait by Paul Rajon, and 
other I!lustrations, 32s. 


THE LIFE of SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.C.B., and the 
HISTORY of POSTAGE, Sir is ROWLAND his 


Critics,"” &c. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 
Now ready, royal 4to. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 
STORY of PRINCE ILILDEBRAND and the PRIN- 
— IDA. By Major T.S.SzcvoMue. With upwards of 110 Illustrations by the 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN: a Selection 


from the Original Narratives in HAKL''yT's Collection. Edited, with Historical Intro- 
duction, by E. J. PayNE, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Shortly, demy 8vo. with Maps, and numerous Original Etchings on Stone, cloth. 


(THE SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN SEE: Rambles in 


i—_ By Samue. James Capper, Author of “ Wanderings in War 


NEW WORK BY DR. GUY, F.R.S. 
Shortly, crown 8vo. 


"THE FACTORS of the UNSOUND MIND; 


with special 
reference to the Plea ty i ai and A . 


Shortly, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ISTORY of GERMANY, Political, Social, and Literesy, 


to the Present Da By the Rev. Dr. E. Conia meow 
Hall, of “ History of “Guide to to Science,” 


New and Improved Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LAWS of SE SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise on the Game. 


By JamEs Cuay. 


London: Tuos. De La & Co, 
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November 20, 1880] The Saturday Review. 


THE 


ig 
T. JAMES’S GAZETTE was started under 
: circumstances sufliciently well remembered, on May 31, 1880. It 
cbtained an instant success, and has ever since enjoyed a far larger circula- 
. tion than that of any similar journal. 


THE 


T. JAMES’S GAZETTE is, in politics, an 


Anti-Radical paper above all things. To repeat the language of its 
Prospectus: “* These later years have witnessed a new growth of Radical 
doctrine which is to English politics what the American weed is to English 
rivers. The preachers of this doctrine eall it Advanced Liberalism ; but 
itis, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important manifesta- 
tions directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical temper of this school ; 
their strange sympathy with despotism; their international policy, which 
sppears to be drawn from Don Quixote and the Crusades ; their Commu- 
istic economy, their readiness to experimentalize in irrevocable legislation 
of the gravest order, mark them off as anew and dangerous party in Eng- 
lish polities ; and to this school of Radicalism we shall offer at all times a 
vigilant and determined opposition.” , 


THE 


Nie JAMES’S GAZETTE devotes a con- 


siderable portion of its space to the discussion of Social subjects, and 
of all that relates to Law, Literature, Art and Science. Each issue, indeed, 
contains a great amount of Original Writing, of & very various character. 
Every number is an Evening’s Entertainment. 


THE 
d SI. JAMES’S GAZETTE, delivered by the 


first post in the morning, is an excellent paper for the Lreakfast 
Table in Country Houses. It brings late and abundant news of the pre- 
vious day, Special Telegrams from abroad, Money Market Reports, an 
Epitome of Opinion in all the London papers, &c. &c.; besides a variety of 
carefully-written articles on the Topics of the Day. 


THE 


SI. JAMES’S GAZETTE has an article 


every day on Commercial Afiairs, in which City Business generally 
d isdealt with by expert and independent observers. The intention is to 
make of * The St. James’s Gazette” a good and trustworthy paper for 

MEN of BUSINESS. 


THE 
T. JAMES’S GAZETTE (already the hand- 
I; somest Daily Paper in London) will be printed at the beginning of 
the new year by the most perfect machine yet invented: the Ingram 
4 Machine; which, designed to print the delicate woodcuts of the “ Illustrated 
london News,” is neeessarily excellent for type-printing, while it is 
guaranteed to throw off Twelve Thousand copies an hour, Moreover, these 
of copies are delivered from the machine accurately folded. 
mg 


THE 
le SI. JAMES’S GAZETTE: an Anti-Radical 


Evening Newspaper and Review. May be had of any Newsvendor ; 
or it will be sent post free from the Office, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, 
London, to any part of the United Kingdom, on the following terms: For 
Three Months, 16s. 3d.; Six Months, 32s. 6d.; Twelve Months, 65s. Post 


* Office Orders to be made payable to E. Sourucorr, at the Post Office, 
= Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

THE 

iis 


’ CT. JAMES’S BUDGET is a Weekly Edition 


~ of the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, Forty Pages, price Sixpence. 

This Edition of the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE is more particularly in- 

a tended for persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and the 

Colonies, But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and hand- 
‘me Weekly Newspaper and Review. 


THE 


- QT. JAMES’S BUDGET contains a collec- 


0 tion of nearly all the Original Articles, Political, Literary, and 
“ Sccial, which have appeared in the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE during the 
Week; a careful compilation of the News of the Week in concise para- 
; graphs; the Latest Telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of pro- 
ction; a special collection of Critical Notes on the course of Trade, 
] Commerce, and Financial Speculation; a particular selection of News 
s relating to the Church, the Army, and the Navy; Biographical Notices of 
' Ba ished persons lately deceased; and the fullest list of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages that can be obtained. Subscription, including 
Postage to any part of the United Kingdom, 7s. per quarter. The Sub- 
p Sniption per quarter, including postage for the Foreign Edition, printed on 
y thin paper, is for China and India, 8s. 2d.: for all other parts of the world, 
- a Post Office Orders to be made payable to E. Sourucort, at the 
vst Office, Fleet Street, London. 


' OFFICE; DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


JAMESS GAZETTE. 


NEW NOVEL BY LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


On Friday, the 26th instant, will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
cloth, 


ENDYMION. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
Quicquid agunt homines. 


LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. 


G. Il. LEWES’S HISTORY OF "PHILOSOPHY. 
Latest Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. cloth, 


PPHe HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY from 


Thales to Comte. By Gronce Henry Lewes. Fourth Edition, 
corrected and partly rewritten, 

“Mr. Lewes's History of Philosophy , tions could possibly be, it may be con- 
is so well k own, and its merits so gene- | fidently said that there is no book in 
rally recognised, that any commendation | our language from which a student may 
of it from us, at this hour, must be | gather so much metaphysics with so 
quite superfluous, Lucid, succinct, and | little fatigue.”—Zlackwood’s Magazine. 
animated as a book dealing with abstrac- 


London: Lonemans & Co. 


NEW WORK BY G. 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Second Edition now ready in One Volume, 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


(PE EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By Grorce Otro Trevetyan, M.P. Author of 
“The Lite and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 


London: Lonemans & Co. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 
The Latest Edition, in One Volume, Svo. price 18s. 

(THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin Text, chiefly 

that of HuscHke. with English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Sum- 

mary. By Tuomas CoLLerr Sanpars, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. The Sixth Edition, revised. 

“ There are now extant many epitomes and | long been a recognised standard text-book. 

analyses of Roman Law designed to aid stu- | It has now reached its sixthedition. This last 


dents in their preparation for the Inns of | is not a mere reprint; much of the work has 
Court and other examinations ; but we think | been re-written, and numerousalterations and 


any one wishing to possess a fair knowledge | improvements have been suggested to the 
of the subject would be very unwise to trustto | Author by Mr. Poste's edition of Gaius and 
one of these abridgments without studying | by another recent work ofconsiderable repute 
the Justitutes themselves which Mr. Sandars | on Roman Law. In this edition, moreover, 
has arranged in so admirabie a iorm., Mr. | the text of HuscnKeE (Leipsie, 1868) has, with 
Sandars’ book, however, needs no words of | a few exceptions, been substituted for that of 
raise to recommend it to students of the | the KrigGcEes.” 
Roman Civil Law, upon which subject it has Law Journal Newspaper. 
London, Lonemays & Co. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 
AN ACTOR ABROAD; or, Gossip, Dramatic, 


Narrative, and Descriptive: from the Recollections of an Actor in Australia, 
New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, California, Nevada, Central America, 
and New York. By EpMuND LEATHES. §8vo. 15s, 
“*An Actor Abroad’ isa bright and pleasant volume—aon eminently readable book. Mr. 
Leathes has the great merit of being never dull. He has the power of telling a story clearly 
and pointedly.”—Saturday Review. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE, 


1787—1874. By his Daughter, Madame pe Wirr. Translated by Mrs. 
SIMPSON. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s, 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. By 


Captain S. H. Jones-Parry, late Royal Madras Fusiliers. 2 vols. 21s. 
(Just ready. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Ranpotru, 


Author of “ Gentianella,’ &c. 3 vols. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author of “St. 


Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 8 vols. 
LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ameria B. 


Epwanps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” Third Edition, 3 vols, 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. Third Edition, 3 vols. 


GERALDINE and HER SUITORS. By 


Mrs, Simpson, Author of “ Winnie’s History,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 
EW SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH OFFICE. — See 


THE BUILDER; View of Doorways, Cologne, of Sneinton Church Institute, and 
Manchester and County Bank—Architecture in Cyprus—Art Companies—Bewick’s Works— 
The Flood Question—Builders’ Benevolent Institution—B. ks Planning, &c. dd. ; by 
post , 44d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Just published, 3d. ; post free, 33d. 
THE FIRST SERIES of FOUR SERMONS by OSWALD 


JOHN SIMON, of Balliol College. Oxford. No.1. Upon the Worship of God —No. 2. 
The Conception of a Divine Beinz—No. 3. The Object of Religion—No. 4. The Spirit of God. 
Will shortly appear a SECOND SERIES: No.1. The Universal Nature or Catholicity of 
The of the Jewish Preacher—No. 3. Charity—No. 4. God 
wi Shi 
SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & CO., London. THompsoy, Bookseller, Kent. 
"And all Booksellers. 


Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, Two Parts in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
HARMON IES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Frépfric 


BasTIaT. Translated from the French, with a Notice of his Life and Writings, by 
PaTRICK JAMES STIRLING, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of * The Philosophy of Trade.” 
“ Bastiat speaks with the greatest force to the highest order of intellects ; at the same time 
he is almost the only political economist whose style is brilliant and thecinating.” c 
“ Dr. Stirling's excellent translation.”"—Professor CAIRNES. 
Edinburgh: OLiver & Boxp, London: SimpKIy, MARSHALL, & Co, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


— 
NOTICE. 
THE NCW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE LIFE -AND LETTERS OF 
DEAN HOOK 


Ts now ready at all Booksellers’, crown Svo. 626 pp. with Index and a 
new Portrait, price 63. 


LADY FLORENCE DIXIF’S WORK, 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. With Illustrations and Sketches by Julius 


Beerbohm, engraved by Whymper and Pearson. Demy Svo. 
(Jn a few days. 


PAST HOURS. By the late Mrs. Sarronrts. 


(Adelaide Kemble). Edited, and with a Preface, by her Daughter, Mrs. 
Gorvon, 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 


THE CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC; 


being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Is'ands of the Pacific, their 
People and their Products. By H. StoNEHEWER CooreEn. 2 vols.demy 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 25s. 


A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. By 


Gerrraupe Forbes. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD HARRIS 


BARHAM, Anthor of “‘ The Ingoldsby Legends.” New Edition, revised and 
re-written by his Son, the Rev. R. DALTON BARHAM. 1 Vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A TRIP UP the NIGER and BENUER. 


By Aporpug Burno. Translated by Mrs. Grorce Stunce. Demy 8vo. 
with Illustrations, lus. 6d. 


THE TEMPLE or the TOMB. By Cranres 


Warren, R.E., Author of “ Underground Jerusalem.” Demy Svo. with 
lilustrations, 10s. Gd, 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. By Freperick 


Wepmone. The Second Series, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Lieut. 


CraupE R. Conper, R.E, Popular Edition, crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT TONE POETS; being Short 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers, Ry Crowest. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
BY MRS, PARR. 
ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 
“ Dorothy Fox.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


The TIMES, November 12. 


* Adam and Fve’ has all the merits that have distinguished the anthor's former novels. The 
choracters, without exception, are_care‘uliy conce:ved, and the leading ones dramatically 
thrown into the foreground. Mrs. Parr’s more tin’shed portraits abound in subtle but effective 
touches, nor is she by any means w anting ia the quality of humour, 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF ‘‘GEORGE GEITH.” 


THE MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 


By Mrs. Ripper, Author of “George Geith,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


MR. JEPHSON'’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RED RAG. By R. Mounteney Jernsoy, 


Author of “ A Pink Wedding,” “ The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. 2 vile. 
crown 8vo, 


“ Mr. Jephson's bright animal spirits infect his reader. We cannot criticize the story, but we 
eau enjoy at. Mr, Jephson evidently had the stage before his eyes as he wrote.” —Quecn. 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frayx Barrert. 


3 vols. crown Svo. (Just ready, 


NEW EDITION OF 


DOROTHY FOX. By Mrs. Parr, Author 
of “‘ Adam and Eve.” Crown &vo. 1és. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Next week, medium 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE: 
A Geological Sketch, 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Of 11.M. Geological Survey of Scotland; Author of “ The Great Ice Age.” 
EXTRacT FROM PREFACE. 


The object of these pages is to cive an outline of what appear to have been th © most eons; 
able physical changes seperiaced | in our continent since the beginning of the Pleistoce®, 


Quaternary period eral general works, by some of our most accomplished 
archeologists, have ad dealt with the subject in part, but none quite cover the ‘erent 
have endeavoured to occupy. Whi! le some of my, predecessors have examined the ey; 
oie ipally from the point of view of the archeologist, and others from that of the deg 
ogist, my aim has been to describe in a more systematic manner than has hi a 
attempted that successicn of chanzes, climatic and geographical. which, taken together been 
stitute the historical geology of Pleistocene, Post-g zluc.ul, and recent times, 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, SV. 


In a few days, Fourth Edition, demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN ; 


Their History, Structure, and Resources: with Notices of thy 
Coal Fields of other parts of the World. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F-.R.S. 


Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; 
Author of * ‘The Physical Geology and Geography of ‘Treland.” 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

This Edition has been larzely rewritten. It contains an a, new chapter on 
ferous Pi — kindly drawn up by Professor Williamson, F of Manchester The 

cl fica of the Carboniferous Series of Beds has been mod: ae in accordance with the 
3 enune ie ooh in my paper on the subject, read before the Geological Society of London ig 
. ‘The account of the various cval-ficids has been moditied in accordance with More receat 
pmo stigations as far as my information extends, and the statistical portions have been broughy; 
down to the date of 1878. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.V. 


Ready, crown 8vo. with of Tllustrations, cloth gilt, 
t edges, 6 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN: 


Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amcba to the Insects, 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of The Fairy -Land of Science,” A Short History of Natural Science,” 
Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

The main object isto acquaint young people with the structure and habits of the lower form 
of life; and todo this in a more systematic way than is usual in ordinary works on natun, 
h story, and more simply than e~ text-books on zoology. For this reason I have ad adopted the 
ttle * Life and her Children” toe xpress the family bond uniti ng all living things, as We ue 
the term “* Nature and her Works” to embrace all organic und inorganic phenomena; ani] 
have been more careful to sketch in bold outline the leading features of each Deabegase than 
dwell upon the minor differences by which it is separated into groups. I have made used 
British examples in illustration wherever it was possible, and small specimens of mest of te 
marine aniinals figured may be found upon our coasts at low tide. 


CONTENTS : 
I. Life and her Children. 
Il. Life’s Simplest Children: How they Live, and Move, and Build, 
III. How Sponges Live. 
IV. The Lasso-throwers of the Ponds and Oceans, 
V. How Starfish Walk and Sea-Urchins Grow, 
VI. ‘the Mantle-covered Animals,and How they Live with Heads and with 


them. 

VII. The rg of Animal Life: and the Elastic-Ringed Animals by Sea mi 
by Land. 

VIII. The Mailed Warriors of the Sea, with ringed bodies and jointed feet. 
1X. The Snare-Weavers and their Hanting Relations. 
X. Insect Suckers and Biters, which change their coats but not their bodies. 
XI. Insect Gnawers and Sippers, which remodel their bodies within their coats. 
XII. Intelligent Insects with helpless Children, as illustrat:d by the Ants, 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: 


Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls and Young 
omen, 


Edited by Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A. 
Principal of Whitelands College. 


Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MR. 8. BUXTON’S POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 


Second Edition, 8vo. 5s. 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS @ 


the DAY; being the Arguments on Either Side. By Sypvey OC, BUxt0s. 
Revised, with some additional arguments, and one new subject, ** Cbstraction.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. JAMES THOMSON'S WORKS, 
Each 5s.; large paper, 10s, 


VANES STORY ; and other Poems. (Just ready. 
THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT; and other Poems 


“ There can, we think. be no doubt that the ‘ City of Dreadful wi ght’ contains many 
sages of great beauty. The impress of real genius is upon it........ fe is both a scholar endé 
thinker........ His muse takes a very wide and bold sweep.” — We BE co Review. 

| See also an article entitled * A New Poet” in the Fortnightly Keview for July. 


REEVES & TURNER, 196 Strand, 
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THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


GEOGRAPHY, or complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium Svo. price 42s. 


THESAURUS 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR 


TEETH CENTU RY. By C.J. Abney, late Fellow of College, 
Oxford: and J. H. OverTon, late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
363. 


A HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


Pre-Reformation Period. By the Rev. T. P. BouLTBEE, LL.D. 8vo. 15s. 


By the same Author, New Edition, crown Svo. 6s. 


4 COMMENTARY on the 39 ARTICLES, 
An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, 


Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. Browne, D.D, Bishop of Winchescer. 
Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 16s, 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND to the Revolution of 1688, By T. V. Suort, D.D. sometime 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Land- 
scapes, Vignettes, Coins, Maps, &c. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Land- 
scapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &e. 2 vols, 4to. 42s, 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Messrs, LONGMANS & CO. will forward gratis, post free, a CA TALOGUE 
of WORKS suitable for PRESENTATION, This Catalogue is carefully prinied and 
tilustrated by above fifty Wood Engravings. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE POWER of SOUND. By Epuux»p 


GuURNrY, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Royal Svo. 25s. 


THE POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By 


Ricuarp A. Procron, Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” “ Science 
Byways,” &c. Crown S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of PROPERTY in LAND. 


By Joun _Boxp Kinnear, Author of “ Principles of Reform, Political and 
Legal,” “A Practical Treatise on hen Law of Bankruptey in Scotland,” 
“ Digest of House of Lords Appeal &, Crown 8vo. 53. 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 
MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


“Pull a indication of more than ordinary talent, and one of the most promising works of 
tion that the present season has produced.”"—A theneum, 


THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. By Tomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


“Mr. Hardy, in his latest novel. has eae perhaps a finer peeay, of character, in a certain 
sense, than he has before given to his readers. m pels admiration and sym- 
puthy ; and this central figure is phen - others, Posies with ithe truth and insight 
which have raised Mr, Hardy to the high place he pies amoug of our time.” 


Saturday Keview, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME 
Will be Published on Wednesday next, 


BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “EREWHON.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of “Erewhon,” &c. &c. 
Wits Translations from the German and Chapters on “ Life and ~— ” “ Evolu- 


tion Old and Ay * and Mr. Charles Darwin’ 's edition of 
Dr. Krause’s “ Erasmus Darwin.” 


LONDON: DAVID BOGUE, 3 ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, W.C. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


| 


! 


| The TREASURY of BIOGRAPHY, 
reconstructed, with above 1,000 addi- 
tional Memoirs. Price 6s, 


The TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Poiitical. Price 6s. 


The HISTORICAL TREASURY, 
corrected and extended by the Rev. 


of ENGLISH 


TREASURIES. 


The TREASURYof KNOWLEDGE 
and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. 
Price 6s. 


The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY, with 1,000 additional 
Articles by J, Y. Jounson. Price és. 


AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE 
KNOWLEDGE, or Dictionary of 


G. W. Cox, M.A. Price 63. 


The TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY ; a Popular Dictionary of 
Animated Nature. Price 63. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. By Jouy hese MILL. 


Tenth Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 253. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Joun Stuanr Mitt. 2 vols. 8vo. 303, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 53 


Holy Scripture. Price 6s. 


LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREA- 
SURY of BOTANY, Two Parts, 
with Plates and Woodcuts, price 12s. 


EXAMINATION of HAMILTON’S  PHI- 


LOSOPHY. Ly Jony Srvartr MILL. 8vo. 16s. 


LIFE and WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of | LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 
LORD MACAULAY :— With /ery and The Armada, illus- 
Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. trated by J. R. Weguelin, “6s. 
With and the Armada, 32. 6a. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. Ato. 21s. 
The Same, Miniature Edition, 103.6a. 


SPEECHES. People’s Edition, 8s.6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS: 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 21s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. 43. 6d. 


MISCELLAN all WRITINGS 
and SPEEC 
Student's Edition crown 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, including Lays and 
Poems, 4 vols, 24s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
— By G. O. TREVELYAN, 


SELECTIONS from theW RITINGS Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. 12s. 
of LORD MACAULAY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Library Edition, 2 vols. 363, 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 


ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeatof the Spanish Armada. By J. Faoups, M.A. 
The Library Edition, in 12 vols, demy 8vo. price £81 
The Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8vo. price £3 i 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Frouve, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


CHSAR; a Sketch. By J. A. Froune, M.A. 


With Portrait and Map. 8vo. 16s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George ITI. By Sir Tuomas Erskine 
May, K.C.B. D.C.L. Sixth Edition, 3 vols. crown S8vo. 18s, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS 


and MARTYRS. With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 31s. 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MONAS- 


TIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. price 21s, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. price 21s, 


Mrs. J AMESON’S HISTORY of theSAVIOUR. 


With 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 423. 


GANOT’S NATURAL -PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS. Translated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S. Plates and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATKINSON. 
Plates and Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. 15s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS. 


By R. A. Procror, B.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the 
School, and the Observatory. By R. "A. Paccwe, B. A. Crown 8vo. 53. 


*,* Messsrs. LONGMANS & CO, will forward gratis, post free, a CATALOGUL 
of WORKS suitable for PRESENTATION, This Catalogue is carefully printed and 
illustrated by above fifty Wood Engravings. 


Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, £4 16s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND :— 
Student's Edition, 2 vols. 12s, 
Peop'e’s Edition, 4 vols. 16s. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. 48s. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 

KSSAYS :— 

Student's Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. 8s. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 24s, 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 36s, 

Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. sewed ; 

4s. Gd. cloth, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 


TRADE, POPULATION, 


Series of Papers on Economic Statistics. By STepHeN Bourne, F.S.S. of the 
Statistical Department of H.M. Customs. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS in CAPTIVITY: 


a Narrative of Events from January 1569 to December 1/84, whilst George 
Earl of Shrewsbury was the Guardian of the Scottish Queen, By Joun 
DANIEL F.S.A., Medium 8vo. 213. 


ILORACE’S ODES. Englished and Imitated 


by Various Hands. Selected and arranged by C. W. F. Coorern. Crown 8vo. | 


price 6s. 6d. 


* This is an extremely good idea well carried routs *~ Notes and Queries. 
“A very interesting compilation.””—J’all Mall Gazette. 


SYLVESTRA : Studies of Manners in England 


from 1770-1800. By ANNIe RAINE Ewis, Author of “ Marie,” “ Mariette,” 
&c, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. EWING. 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 


Small post 8vo. with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, and a Pictorial Design on 
the cover, cloth gilt, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME BY F. M. PEARD, AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE 
GARDEN,” “ CARTOUCHE,” * UNAWARES,” &c. 


MOTHER MOLLY: aStory tor Young People. 


Small post 8vo. with 8 Illustrations by Charles Green, and Pictorial Design 
on the cover, cloth gilt, 5s. 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS in AIR, 


EARTH, and WATER. By Gextacpr Patmore. Crown 8vo, with 4 Ilus- 
trations by Bertha Patmore, 3s. 6d. 


“ Stories about animals, if written with simplicity and verarity, are always pleasant reading, 
and Miss Patmore’s history of houschold pets is one the Jawes's Gazette. 


AUNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by H. K. F. Gatry. With Fron:i-piece by H. Giacomelli, and nume- 
rons I!lustrations by J. D. Watson, A. W. Baynes, W. Friedrich, and others. 
Imperial 1émo. pp. 700, handsomely bound in cloth, Ss. 6d. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR GIFT BOOK. 


THE LAND and the BOOK—SOUTHERN PALESTINE 
and JERUSALEM. By W. M. THomsox, D.D. Imperial 8vo. 592 pp. with 
140 Illustrations, Maps, and 2 Indices, cloth extra, richly gilt, 21s. 

“ Dr. Thomson has traversed and retraversed the scenes he describes, and in this volume we 
have the ripe result of careful observation for nearly fifty years. The pictorial illustrations are 
entirely new, prepared specially for this work from photographs taken by the author, and 
trom original drawings. They have been drawn and engraved under his superintendence by 
artists in London, Paris, and New 

volume ncorporates the most valuable results of modern research and discovery with 


the keen, accurate, aud pictorial observations of one who has s, @ lifetime in the countr; 
itself.” — Record, Novem or 3, 1880. 


THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: a Description of its Scenery, 
Animal and Vegetable Life, People, and Physical Wonders of the Islands ‘in 
the Eastern Seas. By the Author of *‘ The ie World,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
with 60 Engravings and a Map, cloth extra, & 


IN the WILDS of FLORIDA : a Tale of Warfare and Hunting. 
By W. H.G. Kryesrox, Author of ‘Old Jack,” &. Crown 8vo. with 37 
Engravings, cloth extra, os. 


FRANK POWDERHORN: a Story of Adventure in the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayres, and in the Wilds of Patagonia. A Book for Boys. Ly 
J. Sanps, Author of “ Out of the World.” Pos: 8vo. with 24 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author and by F. A. F., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“ A volume sure to become a favourite with boys.” —Journal of Education. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By Mary 


SkaMER. Post 8vo. with Tinted Frontispiece and 130 Engravings by the late 
Frank Howard, R.A., cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. d 


“ The plots of the great dramatist’s stories are admirably re-told.""—Literary Churchman. 


ROE CARSON’S ENEMY; cr, the Struggle for Self-Conquest. 


By the Rev. E. N. Hoare, M. Author of “ Vo 
with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, 1s. 


WORKING in the SHADE; or, Lowly Sowing brings Glorious 
Reaping. By the Rev. T. P. WiLson, M.A., Author of “ True to his Colours,” 
&c. Royal 18mo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, Is. 6d. 


MAY’S SIXPENCE ; or, Waste Not, Want Not: a Tale. B 


y 
M. A. Author ot “ Tim's Troubles,” &c. Royal wi 
piece and Vignette, cloth, Is. 6d. . a 


WITH the BIRDS. Poems by Mary Hownee, Royal 18mo. 
with 90 Illustrations by Giacomelli, cloth extra, 1s. 


MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


and FOOD: 1 


| SONGS and POEMS from 1819 to 1879. 


A HISTORY of OUR own TIMES. From the Accession of 


Queen Victoria to the General Election_of 1880, By JUSTIN McCARTuyY, M.P, 
piete in 4 vols. demy svo. cloth extra, each 12s. 


“Cri Hs sm is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. This is 
real ly «l book on a reaily interesting subject, and words piled on words could say no Inorg 


for it."— 
By J. R. Prancué. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, Mrs. MACKARNESS. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
CRIMES and PUNISHMENTS. Including a New Translation 
of Beccaria’s “Dei Delittie delle Pence.” By JAMES ANSON FARRER. Crown 8vyo. 6s, 
IS LIFE WORTIL LIVING ? By W. IL Mattock, Author of 
“The New Republic.” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
CREDU LITIES, PAST and PRESENT. By Wrtttam Jonrs, 


*S.A., Auth * Finger-Rivg Lore,” &. Crown 8vo. “with Etched Frontispiece, 
extra, 7 7s. 


Com- 


__NEW NOVEL BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
ELLICE QUENTEN; and other Stories. By 
2 vols. crown Svo. 
_ JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payy. 
8vo. Illustrated. 
MRS. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. Lyyn Lryton. 8 vols, 


crown Svo. 


3 vols. crown 


MR. FRANCILLON'S NEW NOVEL. 

QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. 
8¥0. 

‘i MRS. HUNT'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Atrrep W. Henz. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. By Marx Twary, Author of “ Tom 
Sawyer,’ os “ The Innocents Abroad,” &c. Crown Svo. with 314 Illustrations, cloth extra, 
price 7s. 6 

“A piece of work that is not only delightful as mere reading, but also of a high degree of 
merit as literature....... The book is full of good things. "—A thenceum. 


3 vols. crown 


To be completed in 5 vols. erown 8vo. cloth extra, each 6s. 
BRET HARTES COLLECTED WORKS. Arranged and 
revised by the Author. 
Vol. 1L._COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 
» 2—LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, AMERICAN LEGENDS, &c. 
» 3—TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 
«» 4—GABRIEL CONROY. (Zn the press. 
5.—STORIES--CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. (in the press. 
A SIMPLE TREATISE on HEAT, By W. Marrrev WILtcrAus, 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of * The Fuel of the Sun. * Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK F OR POTTERY-PAINTERS. 
PRACTICAL KERAMICS tor STUDENTS. By C. A. Jaxvirr. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 
THE WOOING of the WATER-WITCH : a Northern Oddity. 


By Evan DaLporNE. Small 8vo. with 125 fine Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith, ¢ loth 
yXtra, 63. 
MISS G. BOWERS'S NEW HUNTING SKETCHES, 


LEAVES from a HUNTING JOURNAL. By G. Bowers. 
re 4to. Coloured in Facsimile of the Originals, handsomely half-bound, 21s. 
EW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, crown 8vo. cloth extra, each és. 


MY THS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. By R. A. Procror. 
PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By Ricuarp A. Procror. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricnanp A. Procror. 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. By Anprew Witsoy, F.R.S.E 
A MINISTRY of HEALTH. By B. W. Ricmarpson, M.D. 
BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. Written by Jurrin Hawrnorne, 


JaMES PA‘ Cook, Percy FItzGERALD. F. W. Ropinson, J. ARBUTUNOT 
WIxsoyn, Henry W. Lucy, &c. Demy svo. with 6 Full-page Illustrations, ls. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL. Containing THE POSY 


RING. By Mrs. ALFrep W. KEYS. By D. CurisTre iray. 
—LOVE THAT PURIFIES. Ly HeENUIETTA A. Durr. Demy svo. ls. 


BELGRAVIA for 1881. A New Serial Story, entitled “A 
ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTII CE ary TRY.” by W. H. MALLOcK, Author ot 
* The New Republic,’ wiil be begun in the JA TARY NU MBER of BELGE AVIA; 
whica Number will contain also the First Fh ofa — Novel by D. CunistTiz 
Mcrnay, entitled “JUSEPU’S COAL,” illustrated by Frep. BARNARD; sud the 
First of a Series of Illustrated Papers by ALFRED RIMMER, Author ate “Our Old 
Country Towns,” ‘entitled - ROU ND ABOUT ETON AND HARROW 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, The JANU ARY Number 
of this Periodical, in addition to many other features of interest, will contain the First 


Chapters of a New Seriai Story, entitled * THE COMET OF A SEASON,” by JUSTIy 
Mcvarruy, M.P., Author of * Donna Quixote,” &c, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vots, 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 
A Novel. 


“ Strictly Tied Up" is entertaining. It is Trish in 1 subject, Trish in spirit, and written in the 
easy, dashing othe style which has characterized some of the best English fiction having 


| its origin on the other side of the Channel. It is in every sense a novel conceived in a light 


WITH the FLOWERS. Poems by Mary Howrrr. 
18mo. with 100 Illustrations by Giacomelii, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


SONGS of ANIMAL LIFE. Poems by Mary Howrrr. 
18mo. with 90 Illustrations by Giacomelli, cloth extra, ls. 6d. 


Royal | 


Rept 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, EC.; 


PARKSIDF, EDINBURGH; AND NEW YORK, 


and happy vein. The scheme of the story is well proportioned, and worked out in all its com- 
plications with much care aud skill. 


From the my JAMES’'S GAZETTE. 
A very cleverly constructed novel, amusing as it is ingenious. e story is conceived 
withah intention, ' which the author has been most in carrying 
his plot. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

The Author of “ Strictly Tied Up " loves to !ook on the lively side of things, and his novel 
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